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REVIEWS 


Eliot, Hampden, and Pym ; or, a Reply of 
“the Author of a Book” entitled, * Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First,” to “the Author of a Book” 
entitled, “* Some Memorials of John Hamp- 
den, his Party, and his Times.” London, 
1832. Colburn & Bentley. 


Ir appears, from the confessions of a yene- 
rable contemporary, that the public do not 
expect him to “ enter into the various points 
at issue between this ingenious writer and 
his noble antagonist,” but will be content to 
leave the reputation of these great men, 
whose fame is the best birthright and inhe- 
ritance of Englishmen, to be scorned and 
trampled on, so the critic permit them, 
through an “ illustrative extract,” to witness 
a little of the gladiatorial display of the 
combatants. The readers of the dtheneum 
are not, we trust, of such an amiable in- 
difference. 

Under the imposing title of * Eliot, Hamp- 
den, and Pym,’ Mr. D'Israeli has thought it 
necessary to make a reply to the animadver- 
sions on his ‘ Commentaries,’ contained in a 
late work by Lord Nugent; and we shall 
occupy a short space with a few facts, that 
may serve, with impartial men, to coun- 
tervail the dangerous imputations it is cal- 
culated to convey, (and from its accessible 
shape, to convey so extensively) against 
the characters and motives of the illus- 
trious men whose names are prefixed to 
its pages. We entertain much respect for 
Mr. D’Israeli's writings, and for the interest- 
ing literary researches to which he has so 
unremittingly devoted himself;— but, on 
some particulars, we must take leave to tell 
him, he suffers the doubts of the historical 
inquirer to be solved by violent prejudices 
and passions, and partialities to suborn in- 
tegrity. The present is one of them. It is 
unnecessary to say, that we disclaim all par- 
tizanship, either for or against Lord Nugent, 
who seems, indeed, on the whole, to have 
been deficient in courtesy to the author of 
the ‘Commentaries.’ Our only object is to 
clear away doubts which would make liberty 
itself distrusted, and to free the characters 
of some of the great founders of English 
freedom from imputations which go far to 
assail the foundations on which freedom itself 
is built. 

What does Mr. D'Isracli mean by saying 
that, “ before he wrote, the name of Sir John 
Eliot was as a blank in our history,” and that 
all that was recorded of this eminent cha- 
racter was the “ vigorous eloquence of his 
speeches against the minister’? What! did 
the reputation of Eliot only extend so far? 
Was he not known, before the appearance of 
the ‘Commentaries,’ as one of the greatest 





men of his time: as one who could speak 
against corruption unconnected with a par- 
ticular minister: one who had raised 
among the people high and elevated notions 
of their liberties;—who, on three several oc- 
casions, preferred imprisonment to disho- 
nourable freedom,—and, at last, offered him- 
self up as a sacrifice to arbitrary power, 
rather than let the privilege of parliament 
be surrendered in his person? Surely all 
this was known—and more. Even the abo- 
minable story, to which Mr. D'Israeli still 
adheres with such obstinate pertinacity, was 
published long before his volume; and we 
can only smile at his forgetfulness in saying, 


as 


“ J ascertained that Eliot had been the com- | 


panion in the travels of the minister he 
impeached’’—when we recollect that Echard 
published this upwards of a hundred years 
ago. It is true that he may claim the merit 
of having first published the letters which 
describe the affecting details of Eliot’s heroic 
fortitude in the last hours of his imprison- 
ment, when his petitions for healthy air were 
rejected with scorn; but we must remind 
him, that Dr. Birch discovered, and had ar- 
ranged those letters, amongst others, for pub- 
lication; and that May had told us on that 
subject all it seemed necessary to know, in 
saying that “ Eliot died by the harshness of his 
imprisonment, which would admit of no re- 
laxation, though for health’s sake: he pe- 


titioned for it often, and his physician gave | 


testimony for the same purport, but in vain.” 


Frequent allusion has been made of late 
years to a painful incident in Sir John Eliot's 
life. While yet very young, and in a mo- 
ment of passionate dispute with a Mr. Moyle, 
he drew his sword and wounded him. Ad- 
vantage was taken of this rash conduct to fix 
on the patriot a charge of treacherous mur- 
der. ‘This came from Echard, a violent po- 
litical enemy, and was adopted by D'Israeli. 
Lord Nugent fortunately is able to discrimi- 
nate between acts of hasty passion and of 
deliberate murder. He admits the former, 
and calls the charge of the latter “ a prepos- 
terous calumny.” But Mr. D’Israeli knows 
no distinction between these, and, on that 
admission, tries to convict Lord Nugent of 
self-contradiction. To what deplorable in- 
consistencies are men driven who undertake 
to defend a bad cause! For, look to the con- 
tradictions of Mr. D'Israeli. On the re- 
assertion of this charge in his ‘Commen- 
taries,’ a paper was handed to him written 
by Sir John Eliot, which might have served 
to explain this unfortunate matter. It was 
an “apology” addressed to Mr. Moyle for 
the “greate injury” he had done him:—it 
was the atonement which, with the charac- 
teristic impulse of a generous mind, Eliot 
had hastened to offer for an unpremeditated 
wrong. What said Mr. D'Israeli to this ?— 
“ Oh! this is all very true—this apology was 





accepted; but the treacherous blow was 
struck, nevertheless, in the hour of recon- 
ciliation!”’ and he refers to Echard. But he 
forgets that even that historian fails in bear- 
ing him out, and that the words “ greate in- 
jury” in the apology, could never have ap- 
plied to what Echard calls the “ slight occa- 
sion” of their previous “ grudge.”” “ I would 
not,” says the author of this pamphlet, “ have 
implicitly adopted the tale on the telling of 
Echard. That historian received it from the 
learned Dean Prideaux, and published it 
during the lifetime of the Dean—a circum- 
stance which is itself confirmatory of the in- 
cident.” I do not stop to smile with the 
reader at the last inconsequential assertion, 
but we appeal to Echard himself, who does 
not distinctly bear its author out in resting 
on the undeniable authority of a reverend 
dean; for he leaves it doubtful from whom 
he received it, by saying, that the story 
was told “to Dr. Prideaux, and other re- 
lations, from whom I had this particular 
account."—Certainly we expected to hear 
nothing further of these gross insinuations, 
after the publication of Lord Nugent, who 
offers testimony to prove that the wound was 
given in a fit of hasty passion, after some 
irritating words : yet, in the face of all this, 
Mr. D'Israeli chooses to persist in dark in- 
sinuations—strives to prove that there were 
no words—hints that the blow must therefore 
have been treacherous,—and, driven from 
the ground of direct charge, deals in insi- 
dious questions : “* Would the father, in his 
narrative, often repeated, have omitted some 
notice of the intemperate discussion, the pre- 
lude of this terrible explosion of passion ? 
Was there, then, no previous discussion?” 
&c.:—thus clinging to the slander with a 
pertinacity nothing can relax, though he had 
said in his volumes, that he “ could not ima- 
gine, that, after such a revolting incident, 
any approximation to a renewal of inter- 
course would have been possible’’-—and Lord 
Nugent offers him proof undeniable, (and 
which he does not attempt to deny,) that 
Moyle and Eliot were corresponding in the 
most friendly way many years afterwards. 
The next charge in which Mr, D'Israeli 
persists in this pamphlet, is that of Eliot's 
being a complimentary admirer of the Duke 
of Buckingham, in 1623, and of attacking 
him bitterly from his place in the House of 
Commons in 1625—accounting, therefore, 
for his public patriotism, by suggesting pri- 
vate and interested motives. Let the reader 
pause before he allows such suggestions to 
influence his judgment. They rest on no 
better authority than the last. The facts on 
which they are founded are easily accounted 
for, without “ dimming the glory” of a great 
patriot—an offence of which Mr. D'Israeli 
seems proud. During his travels on the 
Continent, in early youth, Eliot met Buck- 
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ingham, then plain George Villiers, a private 
gentleman, remarkable only for his bold 
address and sprightliness of temper. As 
might have been expected from the similarity 
of their years, and the gaiety of their disposi- 
tions, an intimacy ensued; and the year 1618, 
which marked the rapid rise of Villiers to the 
station of Lord High Admiral, saw Eliot 
knighted and made Vice Admiral of Devon- 
shire. The duties of this office were attended 
with much trouble, and seem to have in- 
volved its possessor in difficulties, about 
which we find him writing to the Lord Ad- 
miral in 1623. This letter is ‘served 
in the “ Cabala,” and on it Myr. D'Israeli 
principally grounds his charge. I request 
the reader to notice, however, that it is Mr. 
D'israeli’s ingenuity alone that would give 
its expressions of duty a personal turn, and 
that, in reality, they relate only to his official 
conduct. ‘Taken in that sense, (and in no 
other can it plausibly be taken,) the letter is 
in the mere courteous style of the day, and 
is rather expostulatory than otherwise. Be 
it remembered, also, that at the time it was 
addressed to Buckingham, that wily favourite 









was deeply engaged in keeping up a deceitful 
appearance with the parliament, and, by 


forging false statements, had prevailed on 
them to approve of his cond inet. lie had 
not yet wholly thrown aside the mask, or 
burst out the determined oppressor of the 
people, steeling the King against their just 
demands, and laughing at the spirit of resis- 
tance which had shown itself in the Com- 
mons. When that day came, Eliot stood 
forward in the great position of a public 
leader, who knew but too well that in the 
power of the pampered ininister was involved 
the great question of the existence of his 
country’s liberties. ‘These are the facts, and 
this their true construction. Ever afterwards 
he challenged public view into his character 
and conduct: he took his stand openly, and 
in the face of his countrymen—no insinua- 
tions met him:—before the King, in the 
House of Lords—before the weak and timid 
Speaker of the House of Commons—betfore 
the Council-board, to which he had been 
dragged—and in the prison, of which he was 
thrice a lonely inhabitant, and wherein at 
last he died,—in all places, and before all 
authorities, he maintained the ancient privi- 
leges of Englishmen. After the 
Buckingham, the cringing divine, Williams, 
in vain endeavoured to bring him over to the 
King; and the historian, Rapin, tells us that 
“ When Sir John Eliot was tampered with, 
he was found proof against all temptations.” 
Let posterity see, then, that violence be not 
done to the fair memory of this illustrious 
person. In concluding this part of the sub- 
ject, we have only space to remark, that Mr. 
D'Israeli, while professing to instruct Lord 
Nugent, seems to have committed an odd 
mistake in his pamphlet, by himself mis- 
quoting the source from which the letter 
about Eliot’s prope rty was derived. We be- 
lieve that the letter alluded to is not in the 
Harleian MSS., number 7000, but must have 
been copied from Dr. Birch ’s collection, — It 
is one of Mead’s letters 

We shall di pose more summ wily of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s charge in this pamphict, ag tinst 
Hampden and Pym si li 
proved by means of information ‘a thi © Tos- 
session of all. Readers will be greatly amused 
by the ingenious wa 








n, which are e: 





death of 


| believing the author to be 





in which the author ! thing to consider, | 





strives to maintain, that Hampden refused 
to pay ship-money, out of pique at a cer- 
tain magistrate, his neighbour—who, it ap- 
pears, used to vent his spleen in a Diary, 
where (we are told on the authority of a 
person unknown, who once glanced over this 
manuscript, since v d,) the 
sulky fellow had writt f Hamp- 

whip at him, and sundry other 


den lifting his 
Then we are fi woured with an 






,1 
Memorable 


nanaccount ¢ 


indignities. 
attempt to prove that Ilampden’s patriotism 
was insurrection, which is inter 


maiutained, on the ground of 


red and stoutly 
1000 men 








to London from his native 


nonstrous occasion of lis 





a in the house, to pet tion for 
his rele: e; and who, i in the a of the 
author, must have been incited by t itriot 
himself. Lord ? nt i ~ st 1 “8 an wel 





to this, the simple and satisfactory proof, that 
he could not have done so, as he 
concealed, guarded by the 
Charles. This, 1 3 do 3 not satisfy the 
crupulous * commentator’, who, boldly de- 
claring that to him “the fact stands on the 


then day 








wmweve!r 













solid ground of historical evidence,” adduces, 
by way of historical evidence, some pol ! 
squibs of the time! t as allof 
were—without re: eceney and tr 
and with an impudent effi ry nothing 
cou Idi h And why the reader asks— 
is all this fuss made about a tition ? 
Simply because Clarendon, for reasons too 
well known, took on himself to say, that, from 
the day of its presentation, war had been 
‘oun against the Kine. His foll wers and 


° ¢ , 
matter of cour 





disciples, as a 
the ery, and atte 
Hampden into an insurg 


erate 
apt to convert ee patriot 


nt. As if anything 








could be more natural than that the inhabi- 
tants of Buckinghamshire (in which county, 
even before ship-money, | len of 
the greatest repute,) s should hasten to London 





i ir he loved 
‘essed with unheard 


with a petition, on seeing t 
untryman op} 
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lence, and their only 





d of vio- 
solid hope, in the wis- 
dom and patriotism of os ir 
cut off by his imprisonmen 

the pamphiet, which re! patriot’s 
alleged visit to Scotland, we shail say nothing, 
right, and Lord 
Nugent wrong, and thinking, at the same time, 
that those visits redound to | jampden’'s credit, 
and are a strong testimony to his energetic 
and determined zeal in the popular cause. 
We have only to protest, in leaving this part 
of the subject, against Mr. D’israeli’s mon- 
strous assertion, that Clarendon and Hume 
are to be considered the * 
the fate of Hampden.” Thank heaven, his 


representative, 
Of that 


ates to the 














actions have not been lost, nor their record 
kept in vain! His life—and that which De 
Staél has said gives its great interest to life, 


Freedom 


] ? 
ne secu- 


his death—was for us and 

speech and freedom of person- 
rity of our household hearths—these are the 
arbiters of the en; so long as 





fate of Hampd 
these remain, there will be faith in what is 
good, and blessings for those who have 
planted for us the seeds of happiness and 
freedom. 

We now come 
Mr. D Isra 


to the last eh: imed 








ious friends ¥ hati mist D called th > honour 
of My. D'isracli’s reproach It isa grateful 


r 
however, that no h urt can 





solemn arbiters of 
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ensue to the fame of that illustrious indivi- 
dual, from the vague and moustrous charges 
adduced against him, on authorities which 
can only provoke laughter ;—though it is dif- 
ficult to suppress indignation at the conduct 
of him who dares openly adduce them. This 
author of the Commentaries,” 
still persists in attempting to fix on Pym the 
of hi: ing taken a heayy 

bribe from the French mi iste r, saying, that 
it rests on “ other authority’ than that of 
Clare ndor 1, who, in giving the story himself, 
liscredits it. Whose authority, then? the 
i and is referred to sources the 


HnmMove able 


abominable charge 














most prot cate and corrupt, choaked up with 
lies and filth—the political squibs of the day! 
Anda thos »the evidences of the historian! 
In vain is D'Israeli met with the fact 


unde miable , that that great patriot had taken 
30 little for his woridly interest, as, with 
a vast fund at his ¢ disposi al, to die (shortly 
: ine charged wi ith receiving this heavy 

o voor, that his debts were pe aid b y 
cominentator easily dis- 
on authority as 
1amely, political 
juibs,—that he in- 
expenditure, 





care 





Sc ccne ry. The 
poses oi this, by assuring us, 





as the former 
hape of 


in the most 


minaculate 


pa ihe 


ers in t! ie Ss 





a rofligs ite 
in the most dis alate habits. Votes of 
the Lio of Commons, heaping honours on 


ir great leader, are as nothing compared 
to the historic ae evidence of a lampoon ; and 
we are told to trust rather to the rhyme of a 
filthy satire, than to the solemnly Yecorded 
de cision of the Hiouse of Commons, that all 
such charges were false and malicious, and 
andalous—which was the result of an inves- 
meso which Pym had solemnly demanded, 
on a trifling charge having accidentally 

As to the charge again 
Disraeli, of Pym’s having 
why does he attempt 
on that transaction? 


] 





ached his ear, 
ked up by Mr. 
i or place, 
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* colour 











Ip tated by Clarendon, rather 
hoi the patriot. Place was 
red to him, under his patriotic friend, the 


Earl of Bedford: % would not accept it— 
consciou he was, that it would enable 
him the more eilectually to serve his country 

except on the stipu lation, that the change 
should not be partial, but complete ; and he 
was, as Clarendon says, “ not very solicitous 
to take his promotion, before some other 


$ though 





accommodations were provided for some of 


the rest of his chief companions.” In the 
meantime Bedford died, and the negotiations 
were thrown up. Clarendon thinks, “ it is a 
great pity, that this intrigue for preferments 
was not fully executed, that the King might 
rave had some able men to have advised or 
assisted him ;’"—and we leave the reader to 
compare even the statements of that partial, 
though eminent person, with those of Mr. 
eli. On the last charge hurled against 
the patriot, of having established, during the 
last year of his life, “a reign of terror” in 
London, let the reader only appeal to impar- 
tial reecords—ihey will tell him of the arduous 
duties that able man had to sustain in that 
a d untoward year,—when to his 











stormy 











leepless vigilane alone the popular cause 
owed its ascendancy in the senate, while it 

‘din the field.” They will tell him, too, 
that the statesman, whom Mr. D'Israeli elo- 
auen ( pares to “a French Lieutenant 
of Police,” was beloved by the citizens whom 
we are told he pers euted—that, when he 


spoke among them, he was “ so highly ad- 
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mired, that, at the end of every period, the | 


acclamations were so loud that he was often | 


silenced.” 


He will learn further, that this | 


popularity only suffered, at least from the | 


lowest of the rabble, who could not bear 
patiently the privations attendant on the 
measures which Pym’s high duties im- 
posed on him. The eminent and illustrious 


man only suffered then, because he would ! 


not march along with popular passion, or 
abandon his exalted sentiments of concern 


for the happiness of mankind, to further the | 


little individual interests of the time. In con- 


clusion, we can only afford to pity him who | 


seeks to prove, that “ bafiled and mortified 
ambition "" must have been the cause of the 
death of a man, who, during his latter years, 
labouring—as we learn from contemporary 
documents—* from three of the clock in the 


morning to the evening, and from evening | 


to midnight ’—sunk at last, under the veary- 
ing exertions, which for fifty years he had so 
devoted to the service of the commonwealth. 

Weare now content to leave the characters 
of those great men to the truest test—the 
records of their actions and sutiering. They 
are of the “stuff that can never die ;” and 
Mr. D’Israeli may rest assured, that his 
doubts and insinuations will find no perma- 
nent resting-place in the minds cf men, until 
the day shall have arrived which is to see 
liberty itself reviled, as a thing disgusting. 





Poems by William Cullen Bryant, an Ame- 
rican Poet. Edited by Washington Irving. 
[Second Notice. 
It remains for us, upon the present occasion, 
to make selections from this pleasant volume ; 
and our own difficulty is, how to give such 
variety, in our limited space, as 
justice to the genius of the writer. ‘The fol- 
lowing is, in our judgment, beautiful; and 
not the less so, that the fruit bears with it the 
fragrance of its native clime. 
The Indian Girl's Lament. 
An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, siain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
‘This sad and simple lay she sung :— 
I’ve pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o'er thy bed, 
That, shining from the sweet south-west, 
‘The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


It was a weary, weary road 
That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
‘Last met thy father’s ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 
’T was I the broidered mocsen made, 
That shod thee for that distant land ; 
*l was I thy bow and arrows laid 
Keside thy still cold hand 
Thy bow in many a battle bent, 
‘Thy arrows never vainly sent. 
With wampum belts | crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in thy bison’s hide, 
And laid the food that pleased thee best 
la plenty by thy side, 
And decked thee bravely, as became 
A warrior of illustrious name. 








Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast past 
ihe long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined the gocd and brave —~ 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest and the loveliest there. 
Yet oft, thine own dear Indian maid, 
Even there, thy thoughts will carthward stray— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 





' 
shall do 








And thou by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me hast made 

Beueath the many-coloured shade. 


And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 
And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 
Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near. 
Another favourite with us, is the address 
To the Evening Wind. 
Spirit that breathest through my lattice—thou 
That coo)’st the twilight of the sultry day— 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow. 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue wave till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray, | 
And swelling the white sail. 1 welcome thee | 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 





Nor I alone: a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight, 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vastinland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade—go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 





Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And ’twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 
The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
lo feel thee : thou shalt kiss the child isleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
iis temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
‘nd softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow, 











Go; but the circle of eternal change, } 
Which is the life “f nature, shall restore, | 
With sounds and scvnts from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Swect odours in the -air, sweet and strange, } 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; | 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem | 
He hears the rustling leaf and running strean 


The following is of a higher tone, and, is 








le 


perhaps ‘ner, than cither of the preceding :— 
To ithe Past. 
Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 


And fetters sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, | 
Youth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the ground, | 
And last, man’s life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good, the kind, 
iclded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. | 


ly spirit yearns to bring j 
The lost ones back —yearns with desire intense, 
\nd struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 





In vain ;—thy gates deny 
All passage, save to those who | 
Nor to the :treaming eye 
Thou givest them back, nor to the broken heart. | 


ence depart; 


In thy abysses hide 
Beanty ani excellence unknown 
th’s wonder ¢ 





to thee 
id her pride 





Are gather: 





i, us the waters to the sea. 


Libours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,— 
Love that ’midst grief began, 
‘nd srew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many 
Lurks in thy deg 





a mighty name 

bs, unuttered, unrevercd— 
e silent fame, 

rts, and wisdo:n aisappeared. 












Ihine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ;— 
‘Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 





All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
They have not perished—no! 
Kind words—remembered voices, once so sweet— 
Smiles, radiant long ago— 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat — 





All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 


With one other pleasant, joyous trifle, and 
our hearty recommendation of the volume, 
we must conclude. 

The Gladness of Nature. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep-blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the Lright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 





There ’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
ihere ’s a titter of winds in that becchen tree, 
There ’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 





And look at the broad-faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 
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; or, the Origin, Progress, 
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» Sismondi. , 1832. 
Tuis belongs to a class of publications which 
should be watched more narrowly than any 
other, by those who have the good of litera- 
ture, and the cultivation of the public mind 
at heart. Such abstracts of history are 
meant for the many, who have not time to 
study and investigate, and for the young, 
who are unable to sift multitudinous facts, 
and follow the historian in his reasonings 
and deductions. They are meant, indeed, 
for the great bulk of society ; and if unsound 
principles are permitted to pass in them, it 
matters litle, for the real interests of the 
commonwealta, how ably executed may be 
the larger works, whose readers are the stu- 

idle. Abridgments of history 
are of the same importance to the reading 
inglish of the present day, as were the bal- 
ruder ancestors. 
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means of hints. Few English readers will 
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destinies of more than two hundred petty 
states, mingling and struggling, in so small 
a compass. At the same time, we readily 
admit, that, to a good Italian scholar, the 
volume will be invaluable, were it only as 
an index to the great work of Sismondi. 

The early part, in which the author de- 
scribes, in a few masterly pages, the clearing 
of the chaos, which followed the destructicn 
of the Roman empire, and the gradual rise 
of the modern Italian nation, is to us the 
most interesting. Even here, however, we 
think, he has been in some measure misled 
by the instinctive afiection which a writer is 
apt to conceive for his subject. Italy, Mr. Sis- 
mondi, in common with some other writers, 
makes the centre, from which knowledge 
and civilization radiated over the rest of 
Europe in the middle ages. This, in our 
opinion, is not philosophically true. Italy 
was merely the great field of combat and 
robbery for the French, Germans, Spaniards, 
and other people, more or less barbarous ; 


and all history shows the natural process of | 


improvement, which takes place on simple 
collision among the races of mankind. The 
civilization of Italy itself was made by bar- 
barism; and the Goth, the Lombard, the 
Frank, and the German, were the fathers of 
the modern Italian. The very same pro- 
cess took place all over Europe, which Sis- 
mondi describes as applying peculiarly to 
Italy. First came the inroads of the barbarians 
and the enslavement of the people—then the 
introduction of the feudal system—then the 
walling of cities and the establishment ot com- 
munes—then the enfranchisement of the serfs 
by the nobles who needed them as soldiers. 
Then chivalry arose, with its fantastic honour 





| 


| 


and barbarous refinement; till, crumbling in | 


turn, in the course of years it fertilized the 
earth with its dust, from whence sprung 
liberty and civilization. 

But, in addition to the natural instincts, 
common to all nations, the Italians, it must 


| were unfortunate, though only from imprudence, 


be confessed, had a finer stimulus in their | 
ancient recollections, which still survived in |! 


history and monuments. Its effect, however, 
was the greatest upon those poetical tempe- 
raments which are 
‘shock of men.” The account of Cola di 
Rienzo, the dreaming restorer of the Roman 
empire, speaks eloquently on the subject, 
aud we should certainly have made our ex- 
tracts from this part of the work, but that 
the history of Rienzo is become compara- 
tively familiar to the English reader, since 
the publication of Miss Mitford’s tragedy 
drew attention to the subject. 

The following example of the passionate 
attachment of the Venetians to their country, 
is interesting :— 

“Jacopo Foscari, the son of the doge, was 
accused, in 1445, of having received money 
from the duke of Milan. The informer was a 
Florentine exile of bad repute: nevertheless, 
as it was the rule of Venice to act upon every 
suspicion, however slight, in matters concern- 
ing the safety of the state, the son of the doge 
was put to the torture. His sufferings forced 
from him an avowal; and he was condemned 
to exile. A confession thus extorted leaves the 
guilt of the accused uncertain, while the bar- 
barous means by which such evidence is obtained 
places beyond doubt the criminality of the 
judges. Jacopo Foscari was, probably, as guilt- 
less on this occasion as he was five years later, 
when he was again tortured and condemned. 
One of the judges who presided at his first trial 


unfit to withstand the | 


| 
| 


was assassinated in 1450, and it was suspected 
that the murderer was an emissary of Jacopo. 
Jacopo was accordingly declared guilty, and the 
period of his exile prolonged. His innocence, 
however, was soon afterwards proved, the assas- 
sination having been acknowledged by another 
person, who déclared that Jacopo had no share 
in the murder. On receiving the news of this 
disclosure, the son of the doge, in exile at Canea, 
entreated his judges to allow him to return to 
Venice. He preserved for a country, where he 
had twice been put to the torture, and twice 
branded with infamy, the passionate attachment 
so characteristic of the Venetians. He had 
only one wish, one hope,—that of carrying back 
to Venice his bones broken by the executioner, 
and dying beside his aged father, his mother, 
his wife, and children, on the spot which had 
given him birth. Unable to soften his judges, 
he wrote to bee the duke of Milan to intercede 
for him: the letter was intercepted, and trans- 
ferred to the council of ten. He declared, that 
this was what he expected; that he wished to 
awaken fresh suspicion, as the only means of 
being restored tohome. He was brought back 
to Venice as he desired. His third crimi- 
nal prosecution began, like the two others, with 
torture; and it was at this terrible price that 
he purchased the happiness of once more em- 
bracing his parents, wife, and children. He 
was again sent back to die at Canea.”” 242-43. 


We shall add an account of the punishment 
inflicted on a foreign general in the service 
of Venice, for being guilty of losing a battle : 

“The senate of Venice, which made it a rule 
never to defend the republic but by foreign 
arms,—never to enlist its citizens under its 
banners either as generals or soldiers,—further 
observed that of governing with extreme rigour 
those foreign adventurers of whom its armies 
were composed, and of never believing in the 
virtue of men who trafficked in their own blood. 
The Venetians distrusted them: they supposed 
them ever disposed to treachery; and it they 


they rendered them responsible. The condot- 
tieri were made fully to understand that they 
were not to lose the armies of the republic 
without answering for the event with their lives. 
The senate joined to this rigour the perfidy and 
mystery which characterize an aristocracy. Hav- 
ing decided on punishing Carmagnola for the 
late disasters, it began by deceiving him. He 
was loaded with marks of deference and confi- 
dence: he was invited to come to Venice in 
the month of April, 1452, to fix with the signo- 
ria the plan of the ensuing campaign. The 
most distinguished senators went to meet him, 
and conduct him in pomp to the palace of the 
doge. Carmagnola, introduced into the senate, 
was placed in the chair of honour: he was 
pressed to speak; and his discourse applauded. 
The day began to close: lights were not yet 
called for; and the general could no longer dis- 
tinguish the faces of those who surrounded him; 
when suddenly the sdirri, or soldiers of police, 
threw themselves on him, loaded him with 
chains, and dragged him to the prison of the 
palace. He was nextday put to the torture,— 
rendered still more painful by the wounds which 
he had received in the service of this ungrateful 
republic. Both the accusations made against 
him, and his answers to the questions, are buried 
in the profound secrecy with which the Venetian 
senate covered all its acts. On the 5th of May, 
1432, Francesco Carmagnola, twenty days after 
his arrest, was led out,—his mouth gagged to 
prevent any protestation of innocence,—and 
placed between the two columns on the square 
of St. Mark: he was there beheaded, amidst a 
trembling people, whom the senate of Venice 
was resolved to govern only by terror.’ 218-19. 





The following amusements of a Duke of 


Milan, equal anything we read of in the his 
tory of the ancient Emperors :— 

“ All that Gian Maria Visconti preserved of 
sovereign power was an unbounded indulgence 
in every vice. His libertinism would hardly 
have been remarked; he was chiefly signalized 
by the frightful pleasure which he sought in the 
practice of cruelty. He was passionately de- 
voted to the chase; but such sports soon failed 
to quench his thirst for cruelty. The tortures 
inflicted on mute animals, not finding expression 
by speech, did not come up to his ferocious 
ideas of enjoyment. He therefore resolved to 
substitute men for brute animals; and caused 
all the criminals condemned by the tribunals to 
be given up to him as objects of this inhuman 
sport. He had his hounds fed with human flesh, 
in order to render them more ferocious in tear- 
ing the victims; and, when ordinary convicts 
were scarce, he denounced to the tribunals even 
the crimes in which he had participated, to ob- 
tain the condemnation of his accomplices: after 
which he delivered them to his huntsman, 
Squarcia Giramo, charged with providing for 
the ducal chase. He was at last, on the 16th 
of May, 1412, assassinated by some Milanese 
nobles.”” p. 201-2. 

With these short extracts, taken almost 
at random, we shall close our notice of a 
work, which is decidedly one of the best, in a 
series of publications, that as yet, from some 
cause or other, has produced (as a series) 
only surprise and disappointment. 





Famity Lisrary, No. XXVII. 

The Lives of the most eminent British Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan 
Cunningham. Vol. V. 

[Second Notice.] 

Our former hasty notice ended with Copley, 

and we come now to Mortimer. His intro- 

duction to royal favour was a singular one, 
and we doubt whether prudence would re- 
commend the same course to a young painter. 

He, says Mr. Cunningham, painted the state- 

coach of George III. so successfully, that 

“the people who crowded to see the young 

sovereign, bestowed equal attention on the 

Battle of Agincourt, painted on the carriage.” 

The King was so pleased, that he caused the 

panel to be taken out and preserved, and, 

greatly to his honour, afterwards extended 
his patronage toe Mortimer:—with many 
kings and painters, this carriage would have 
proved a mis-carriage. Poor Mortimer, we 
are told, like a bad good Samaritan, was apt 

to mix wine with his oil, and when allowed a 

day’s fishing, to indulge inan angle that was 

far from a right angle :— 

“He was employed by Lord Melbourne to 
paint a ceiling at his seat of Brocket Hall, 
Herts; and taking advantage of permission to 
angle in the fish-pond, he rose from a carousal 
at midnight, and seeking a net, and calling on 
an assistant painter for help, dragged the pre- 
serve, and left the whole fish gasping on the 
bank in rows. Nor was this the worst: when 
reproved mildly, and with smiles, by Lady Mel- 
bourne, he had the audacity to declare, that 
her beauty had so bewitched him he knew not 
what he was about.” p. 193, 

Raeburn was a sort of Scottish Lawrence. 
An early incident in the life of the young 
artist, is pleasantly told :— 

“Sitters began to wax numerous. One day 
a young lady presented herself at his studio, 
and desired to sit for her portrait: he instantly 
remembered having seen her in some of his ex- 
cursions, when, with his sketch-book in his 
hand, he was noting down fine snatches of sce- 
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nery; and as the appearance of anything living | wooded hill. 


and lovely gives an additional charm to a land- 
scape, the painter, like Gainsborough in similar 
circumstances, had admitted her readily, into 
his drawing. This circumstance, it is said, had 
had its influence: on farther acquaintance, he 
found that, besides personal charms, she had 
sensibility and wit: his respect for her did not 
affect his skill of hand, but rather inspired it, 
and he succeeded in making a fine portrait. The 
lady, Ann Edgar, the daughter of Peter Edgar, 
Esquire, of Bridgelands, was much pleased with 
the skill and likewise with the manners of the 
artist; and within a month or so after the ad- 
venture of the studio she gave him her hand 
in marriage; bestowing at once a most affec- 
tionate wife and a handsome fortune. This was 
in the twenty-second year of his age.” 211-12. 

Availing himself of this good fortune, the 
painter determined on visiting Italy—on his 
return to Edinburgh, he soon eclipsed a!l his 
former rivals, and the ample walls of his gal- 
lery were graced with the best and brightest 
faces of Caledonia. Amongst these, was a 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott—and it appears, 
that Molyneux, the famous black boxer, 
though he could not floor Cribb, was able to 
knock down the great Unknown :— 

“The resemblance was great; and the pic- 
ture excited so much attention at the London 
Exhibition, that an engraver was tempted to 
speculate upon a mezzotinto print from it. The 
success of this attempt was told me by the artist 
in these words, on the day the print was pub- 
lished: —‘The thing is damned, sir—gone— 
sunk: nothing could be more unfortunate: 
when I put up my Scott for sale, another man 
put up his Molyneux. You know the taste of 
our London beer-suckers: one black bruiser is 
worth one thousand bright poets; the African 
sells in thousands, and the Caledonian won't 
move ;—a dead loss, sir—gone, damned; won't 
do.’ ” p, 225-6. 

There is one objection pleasantly urged 
against Raeburn’s mode of proceeding, in 
which we heartily concur. He stuck his 
eminent sitters on an eminence—“ he hoisted 
people up when they sat to him, on a high 
platform, which always shortens the features, 
and gives a pigeon-hole view of the nostrils.” 
We remember the late Wm. Hazlitt made a 
similar complaint against a living artist. He 
could bear to be drawn, he said, but did not 
like to be mounted. 

A brief summary of the character and pur- 
suits of Raeburn, is worth extracting :— 

“ Raeburn was an adventurer in experiments 
both by water and land. He had considerable 
skill in gardening. He was a learned and en- 
thusiastic florist, and to the mysteries of hot- 
houses and flues, &c., he dedicated many expe- 
riments. To his love for maritime architecture 
we have more than once alluded. He made 
many models with his own hands,—neat, clean- 
built, ingenious things, all about three feet long 
in the keel; and it was his pleasure to try their 
merits frequently in Wariston Pond. On one 
occasion, not long before his death, he had 
pushed his model from the side, where the wa- 
ter was deep; and on stretching out his hands 
to adjust a rope, he fell forward in the pond, 
and Cameron his servant rescued him with dif- 
ficulty. I must not omit that he was one of 
those sanguine experimentalists who imagine 
there is an undiscovered power called the Per- 
petual Motion; and to a search for this he de- 
voted in vain many an evening hour. To con- 
clude, Raeburn was a scientific and _ skilful 
angler, and went often a trouting in his native 
streams: he loved to refresh his eyes, too, with 
the sight of nature, and inclined to wander by 
himself on the banks of brooks, and by the 
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He loved to make long excur- 
the distant glens and romantic 
woods of his native land, and sometimes did 
not return for weeks: his son Henry, on such 
occasions, accompanied him. Sketches of land- 
scapes for his back-grounds were the offspring 
of those summer rambles.”’ p, 234-5. 

The memoir of Hoppner is brief, but 
lively, pleasant, and full of graphic touches. 
One anecdote is characteristic. This artist 
had much of the well-bred courtliness of 
Lawrence—but Sir Thomas wore it like a 
skin, and Hoppner could throw it off with 
his coat at a country wake :— 

“He and Edridge and two other artists once 
went into the country; quartered themselves at 
an inn where the ale was good ; and as a fair was 
held in the neighbourhood, they walked out 
about sunset, when merriment begins, and min- 
gled in the crowd. There was much din and 
drollery. Hoppner addressed his companions : 
‘Listen: you have always seen me in good 
company, and playing the courtier, and in fine 
took me for a damned well-bred fellow, and 
genteel withal. A mistake, I assure you I love 
low company, and am a bit of a ready-made 
blackguard,—see!’ He gave his coat a queer 
pull; his neckcloth a twitch; knocked his hat 
awry; and putting on a face of indescribable 
devilry, started into the midst of a mob of reel- 
ing rustics, and in a moment was ‘hail fellow, 
well met!’ with the wildest of them. But rough 
gambols and homespun wit seemed not enough 
for his new character; he edged himself into a 
quarrel with a brawny waggoner, and had a 
capital set-to with the fists, in which the latter, 
though a powerful boor and withal a practised 
boxer, was roughly handled. He gave his an- 
tagonist half-a-guinea, set his hat and neck- 
cloth right, and retired amid the applause of the 
crowd.” p. 249-50, 

The following sketch of his character is 
brief and good, and therefore we extract it :— 

“Those who merely consider Hoppner as a 
limner of men and women’s heads, who dashed 
them off at a few sittings, pocketed the price, 
replenished his palette, and prepared himself 
for any new comer, do his memory injustice. 
He was a fine free-spirited manly fellow, over- 
flowing with wit aud humour, inconsiderate in 
speech, open-hearted, and as well acquainted 
with the poetry and history of his native coun- 
try as the most gifted of her sons. The fame of 
his conversational powers survives among his 
companions. ‘He was considered one of the 
best-informed painters of his time; and in the 
company of the learned, not less than among 
the gay and the noble of that day, he was easy 
and unembarrassed. Amongst his brethren of 
the easel, he was still more at home, and made 
himself welcome by his ready wit and various 
knowledge. It was sometimes his pleasure, in 
the midst of a serious discussion, to start aside 
into the whimsical or the humorous: and, in 
the midst of boisterous mirth, he would as sud- 
denly return to seriousness. Few could be 
quite sure when they had his sympathy; ex- 
cept, indeed, in the hour when it was really 
wanted—for then it failed not.’’ p. 248-9. 

The life of Owen afforded little material 
to the biographer. He rose to eminence, by 
dint of merit, and brushed the heads which 
Lawrence, Hoppner, and Beechey, had not 
time for. 

Harlow's course ran rougher—for he did 
some things in oil, and others in vinegar. 
He was for some time a pupil of Lawrence's, 
but could not cordially make his vanity 
humble itself to authority :— 

“In the portrait of Mrs. Angerstein, Law- 
rence had introduced a Newfoundland dog, 
painted with such skill as brought praises in 








showers; and Harlow, who had at least drawn 
the animal in dead-colour, fancied that some of 
the drops of approbation might have fallen on 
him. Had his share been greater than this, as 
it perhaps was, still he could never have been 
justified in claiming it as his own work, or in 
intruding on the Angersteins, and repeating his 
accusation. ‘ All that Sir Thomas Lawrence 
did, in a case,’ says one of his biographers, 
‘which would have justified strong resentment, 
was to say to him, ‘ As the animal you claim is 
among the best things I ever painted, of course 
you have no need of farther instructions from me. 
You must leave my house immediately.’ Har- 
low did this without hesitation, and he repaired 
to the Queen’s Head at Epsom; where his style 
of living having incurred a bill which he could 
not discharge, he proposed, like Morland under 
similar circumstances, to paint a sign-beard in 
liquidation of his score. This was accepted— 
he painted both sides: the one presented a front 
view of her Majesty, in a sort of clever dashing 
caricature of Sir Thomas's style; the other re- 
presented the back view of the Queen’s person, 
as if looking into the sign-board; and under- 
neath was painted, ‘ T. L., Greek Street, Soho.’ 
When Sir Thomas met him, he addressed him 
with, ‘I have seen your additional act of per- 
fidy at Epsom ; and if you were nota scoundrel, 
I would kick you from one end of the street to 
the other.’—‘ There is some privilege in being a 
scoundrel, for the street is very long,’ replied 
Harlow, unabashed, but moving out of reach 
of the threatened vengeance. Such is the cur- 
rent story; but there must be some error either 
in the facts or their date. Ilarlow was but a 
youth eighteen years old when he left Lawrence, 
and too young therefore for a man’s resentment; 
neither had his conduct, a mere trickey slip, 
been such as to call forth tierce language in a 
person habitually so cautious and guarded as 
Lawrence. On the other hand, had Harlow 
arrived at manhood when it happened, he would 
not have allowed the ‘ scoundrel’ and ‘ perfidy’ 
to pass with impunity. However all this may 
have been, the pupil quarrelled with Lawrence, 
and resolving to be master of his own move- 
ments in future, commenced working for him- 
self.” p. 278-9. 

The following is so much to the honour of 
Fuseli, that we quote it—and recommend 
the Professor’s sentence most earnestly to 
the consideration of all dealers in blacking- 
balls :-— 

“The youthful aspirant who despised all re- 
gular studies, and who quarrelled with Law- 
rence, was not likely to be a successful candi- 
date for the honours of the Royal Academy. 
Accordingly, on his offering himself for the rank 
of Associate, there was but one vote in his fa- 
vour; and when Fuseli was accused of having 
bestowed the solitary suffrage, he vindicated 
himself by saying, ‘I voted for the talent—not 
for the man!” p. 280-1. 

Harlow’s first work of public note was the 
‘Hubert and Prince Arthur,’—and the his- 
torian of the decline and fall of historical 
painting, Mr. Haydon, will no doubt thank 
Mr. Cunningham very heartily for the fol- 
lowing little story, and the commentary. 
The ‘Hubert’ was painted for a Mr. Leader, 
and too many fathers and mothers have fol- 
lowed this leader in their patronage of art :— 

“The force of character and splendour of 
colours, had more influence with the public 
than with the proprietor, who liked his histo- 
rical effort so little, that he had it exchanged 
for portraits of his daughters. MW e have no 
wish to be sarcastic upon the amiable vanity of 
one, who prefers his own children to the heroes 
of history. Taste which arises from domestic 
affection deserves to be cherished; and if we 
may estimate private happiness from the mul- 
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titude of portraits of the nameless and unknown, 
our own nation enjoys more fireside tranquillity 
than any other in the universe.” p,. 282. 

We have not yet touched on the life of 
Bonington, and may therefore once again 
return to the volume. 





Living Poets and Poetesses ; « Biographical 


and Critical Poem. By Nicholas Michell, 
London, 1832. Kidd. 


Yesterpay, as we chanced to pass along 
Regent Street, we saw a rather good-looking 
young man pacing to and fro before No. 
228; at first, we thought him a poet, wl 
last and san gee iad been just rejected by 
the les id ungentle Mr. Kidd; 

but, a man ie carried a placard before him, 
and moved as he moved, stood as re alk 
threw some light upon the matter, for on his 
board was written in red, 


10se 





remorse 








’ 





1 walk not vizarded, and dare confront 
Those who may chafe at plainly-spoken truth; 
I’m not a Dardan Hector, given to vaunt— 
Yet I'l not shrink, but calmly keep the field. 
Vide Living Poets and Poetesses, 110-111. 
The truth instantly flashed on us; this 
was the great ai poe t, Nicholas Michell; 
andhere, Hike a pe ladin of old, he was abidi 
the hostility ofall the sons of song and ballad, 
whose wrath his bitter and biting 
might chance to rouse. Ah, said we, 
is “this right valiant Cornisl 1 man,” Yr 
to do battle with the whole host of false en- 
chanters, who have enslaved us with their 
songs and spells; and a is now standing, 
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armed like Jack, his fore-runn at th 

Mount of Cornw ill, ‘and woe to ‘him od 
first answers the el hal nge. Even Mc of 
Morehall, = slew th xgon of Wantley, 
had a gentle task, compares d to what the 
author of this ¢ critical poem has set himself. 
We wish him well throu; f ith it: there is 
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ard, inallmen; 
her parts of the 


a spice of the devil, we 
and we 2 all the 
natures of those writers whom he has sati- 
rized, wiil be up in arms against him. 
Wordsworth, whom he charges with “ dull- 
,” will cease registering stamps, and 
lect a cudgel of Westmorland wood—Scott, 
who is “all tameness, sameness, and who 
deals in puny numbers,” will draw one of 
those old two-edged blades, which shone at 
Ancram, and turn towards London—Cole- 
ridge, whose ‘Christabel’ is “ shameful,” 
and whose ‘ Ancient Mariner’ is “such as 
Bedlamites might blush to claim,” will set 
down the opium cup, and give him a four 
hours speech, such as wil!l send him to sleep 
with his inthere- and even Campbell, whom 
he lauds chiefly for his ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
will prime his pistols and begin to measure 
him fora shot. Alas, he will have few to 
take his part, save Hogg and Atherstone ; now 
the former has been long engaged in pasto- 
ral pursuits, and has no warlike propens sities 
and, though the latter has written lars 
guns and wounds, it is plainly seen that he 
is without practice. But, Nicholas Michell 
is enough of himself; his confider nee is un- 
bounded—hce has talked as boldly and fami- 
liarly of the merits of the first men on earth, 
As maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs ; 
and there is no doubt that he is ready, ac- 


cording to the words whic h we have quoted 
from hi td 


d and main- 
tain it. 


The pleasure we have received, as our 
readers may see, in the perusal of this poem, 


are sur 


ess 
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ly of | 
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has been very great. The author has un- 
throned the princes of song, and cleared the 
summit of Parnassus of those intruders, whom 
the bad taste of the nation had allow ed to 
occupy it. All the duller followers of the 
muse will now find “ ample room and verge 
enough,” for their many-coloured songs ; 
and all who thought that Scott, and Words- 
worth, and others, had ruled and reigned too 
long, will clap their hands, and cry—Down 
they go. To whom are we obliged for all 
this? Why, to Nicholas Michell, author of 
‘Constantinople,’ a poem ; nor does he mean 
to stop at this: “‘ Should the author live ano- 
ther autumn, (these are his words,) probably 
he may put in his sickle, small and blunt 
though it be, amidst a few contemporary no- 
velists.”’ 
longed ; he has done the state some service, 
in aouhe their eyes to the dullness of our 
poets; and, in the same taste, t to 
see him unsphere the author of Waverley, and 
Miss Edgeworth. We have ev!y two faults 
to find with his present poet erring 
Kennedy, of the ¢ Fitful I: ;,° on Scot- 
land, he has wronged the Sister Isle ; and by 
depriving the Quarterly of the superinten- 
dence of Lockhart, he has not only hurt the 
Review, but has alarmed Mr. Murray, who 
declares he never heard of such a thing. 


we exp 
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British America. By 








1832. Edinbu Lon hon 
Cadell. 
[Second Notice.) 
We have heard sensible n tt, on the 


United 


‘woop all 


very first war betw 
States, the latter would add me 
our colonies in Amevica to their empire. We 
are of a different ec] who 
takes up th j te Land runs 
his finger along the line ional boun- 
daries, will observe, that great river St. 
Lawrence, with the mighty lekes of Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, and Superior, unite in forming 
a natural barrier, no other 
possesses ; and, by reading the history of the 
land, he will see, that this almost impassable 
fortification is guarded on theland side by the 
very élite almost of the rugged and dauntless 
peasantry of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
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We hope his life will be so far pro- | 


while, on its bosom, on the first signal of hos- | 
| on the St. Lawrence, below Quebec. 


tilities, would ride a navy which has yet to 
find its match in battle. No one can fail to 
observe how strongly our colonies are guarded 
by nature, and likewise the precautions which 
our government has taken to secure and 
strengthen such defences. To say nothing 


of the disciplined troops which the mother | 


island would speedily pour in—the chain of 


fortified posts which extend along the fron- 


tiers—the firmness and proven intrepidity of 


the colonial militias,—we shall only observe, 
that the deep and noble canals which we 
have constructed along the unnavigable parts 
of the St. Lawrence will enable us to supply 
the whole extended line of defence with the 
living sinews and munitions of war without 
let or molestation. We are not, therefore, 
of those who feel any alarm in this quar- 
ter: moreover, we confide in the friendly 
feeling of the two co unt: ‘ies towards each 
other: all those who s spea! the 
England should be as brothers, and enter 
into a mutual bond of peace and a ffection. 
Respecting the subject to which we have 
alluded, Mr. Macgregor says little or nothing: 

















uage of 


we have, _ ever, placed it in a fair point of 
view, and shall now proceed to pick some 
useful information from the work. 

The productions of British America are 
partly natural and partly cultivated, and the 
exports are very great. During the year 1830 
no less than 571 vessels, amounting in all to 
169,016 tons, and navigated by 7460 seamen, 
cleared out from the port of Quebec for Great 
Britain alone. Their cargoes consisted chiefly 
of oak, pine, ash, and elm, of very fine qua- 
lity; of staves for barrels and puncheons, &c., 
deals, planks, handspikes, pot-ashes, pearl- 
ashes, flour, wheat, fish-oil, and furs. Of 
these latte ‘4 there were 535 bear skins, 13,162 
martens, 2,800 minx, 10,650 beaver, 1,669 
fox, 1,555 otter, 34,403 musk rat, and 430 
lynx. “The trade of Canada,” says Macgre- 
gor, “ employs about 1000 ships, registering 
about 220,000 tons, and navigated by 11,060 
The imports of the Canadas were, 
‘cording to the Customs entries, 
.y and the exports to all quarters 








seamen. 
in 1830, a 
1,771,345 











amounted to nearly two millions sterling. 
The value of the whole property in Bri- 
tish America, consisting of 128,000 horses, 


785,000 horned cattle, 723,000 hogs, 918,000 
5,635,000 acres of land; together 
with the fixed capital in mills, fisheries, and 
buildings, exclusive of fortifications, have 
been estimated at the sum of 42,563,000/. 
Of the country which produces, and the 
a who enjoy all those treasures, it is the 
ian to speak; and no one 
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bject of our hi 
can open his volumes without finding at once 
something amt eor valuable. For a general 
description of the South Coast we may recom- 
mend the nor shall we 
curtail it of that part which adds the happy 
descendants of the old French settlers to the 

icture :— 

“The River St. Lawrence, and the whole 
country, from the lowest parishes to Quebec, 
wifold scenery, the magnificence of which, in 
combination with the most delightful picturesque 
beauty, is considered by the most intelligent 
travellers who have visited this part of Canada, 
to be unequalled in America, and probably in 
the world. Niagara comprehends only a few 
miles of sublimity. The great lakes resemble 
seas ; and the prospects which their shores, like 
those of the coasts of the ocean, aflurd to our 
limited visual powers, although on a grand 
scale, fall infinitely short of the sublime views 





following passage ; 


é 











“ Here we have frequently, as we ascend the 
eminences over which the post-road passes, or 
as we sail up or down the St. Lawrence, pros- 
pects which open a view of 50 to 100 miles of 
a river, from ten to twenty miles in breadth, 
The imposing features of these vast landscapes 
exhibit lofty mountains, wide valleys, bold head- 
lands, luxuriant Sevente, cultivated fields, pretty 
villages and settlements, some of them stretch- 
ing up along the mountains ; fe rtile islands with 
neat white cottages; rich pastures and well-fed 
flocks; rocky islets ; tributary rivers, some of 
sega rolling over precipices , and one of them, 
the Saguen bursting through an apparently 
perpe ndicular chasm of the northern moun- 
tains; and, on the surface of the St. Lawrence, 
majestic ships, brigs, and schooners, either 
under sail or at anchor, with pilot boats and 
river craft in active motion. 

‘This beautiful appearance, however, changes 
to a very different character in winter ; and, late 
in the fall of the year, a dark stormy night in 
the River and Gulf of St. Lawrence presents 
the most terrific, wild, and formidable dangers. 

“In winter the river and gulf are choked up 
with broken fields of ice, exhibiting the most 
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varied and fantastic appearances; and the whole 
country on each side is covered with 
all the trees, except the stern fir tril 
nuded of their foliage. 

«“ The south shores of the St. 





snow; and 


Cs, are de- 





Lawrence 





are 
thickly settled by the descendants of the French, 
who at diferent times emierated to Canada; 
and the manners and customs of th te pees. 
tors are tenaciously and religi de -eserved 
by the Ca lians, or habitar larly 





in this part of Canada, wh 

little intercourse with the Enel: 

and parishes have a general similarity 

pearance ; and althoug 

extensive, and much more populous than others, 
a 


yet one description is sufficient for all. 





of them are vv 


i some 


“ We cannot but be pleas: 
travelling through them. ‘Th 
to be the v 
happiness. 


land happy while 


ey assuredly seem 


very abodes of sit phi itv, virtue, and 


We pass along delighted throug 






a beautiful rural country, with clumps of wood 
interspersed, amidst cultivated farms, } ures 
and herds; decent parish churches, and neat 





white houses or cottages. 





t } 
abe lia 
1 


i sr 
always not only civil, but polite and hospitable 
and the absence of beggary, and of the squalid 
heings whose misery harrows our int th 





United Kingdom, is the best proc of that they 
are in comfortable circumstances. ‘The are 
rare, and doors are as rarely locked. You never 
mect a Canadian but he puts his hand to his 
hat or bonnet rouge ; and he is always ready to 
inform you, or to receive you in his house; and 
if you be hungry, the best he has your 
service. , 

“ The manners of the women 
have nothing of the awkw 


tr 
its 


is at 


and childr 
ard bashfulne 


ss which 





prevails among the peasants of Scotland, nor 
the boorish rudeness of those of England. 
While we know that each may be equally cor- 
rect in heart, yet we cannot help being pleased 


with the manners that smooth our 
and often have I compared 


Journeys 5 





} 
the ¢ 





isy oblig 
manners of the Canadian hahifans with the 
rough * What d'’ye want?’ of the English boor, 
or the wondering ‘ What's your wull?’ of the 
Scotch cotters.” il, 456—3. 


Over the whole surface of British Ameri 
the mother isles continue to pour a hardy 
and laborious race of adventurers, who take 
root likeseeds wafted by the winds in all man- 
ner of places, and generally sueceed in laying 
the foundation of a property for their desecn- 
dantsto inherit. The thick of the swarm wing 
their way to Upper Canada, where the soil is 
rich and deep, and where the Canada Com- 
pany, still guided by the plans of the saga- 
cious Galt, encourage all who are hardy and 
enterprising. Of such settlers our historian 
draws the following character: and we can- 
not but think that it is accurate : 

“ In the English farmer we observe the dia- 
lect of his county, the honest John Bull blunt- 
ness of his style, and other peculiarities that 
mark his character. His house or cottage is 
distinguished by cleanliness and neatness, his 
agric uitural implements and utensils are alwi uy 
in order; and wherever we find that an E nglisl 
farmer has perseverance, for he seldom wants 
industry, he is sure to do well. He does not, 
however, reconcile himself so re idily as the 
Scotch settler does to the privations necessarily 
connected, for the first few with being 
set down in a new country, the habits of 
those around him, and almost everything else 
attached to his situation, are som at different 
from what he has been accu to; and it 
is not until he is sensibly assured of succeeding 
and bettering his condition, that he 
fully reconciled to the country. 

“There are, indeed, in the very face of a wood 
farm, a thousand seeming, and, it must be ad- 
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mitted, many rez ‘al difficulties to encounter, sufti- 
ger people of more than ordinary 
but more particularly an English 
who has all his life accustomed to 
cultivate !and jected for centuries to the 
ploug gh. It is not therefore to be wondered at 
that he feels discourage od at the si; oht of wilder- 
heavy forest trees, 
down and destroy. He is 








cient to stag 
resolution, 


fariner, 





been 
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lands, covered witl i 


cut 


ust 





not acquainted with the use of the axe; and if 
he were, the very piling and burning of the 
Ww , felled, is a most di 
ag He has, besides, to 
m s, to keep off the cattle, 
wep, range at large; and 
when all this is done, he must not only submit 
to the hard toil of hocing in grain or potatoes, 


dict. Were it not 
for the example which he has before him of 
who had to undergo similar hardships 
before they attained the means which yield them 
ht ‘d give up in de- 


rriven fe 


but often to live on coarse 
others, 


inde 
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yr doing so, 


inde} lence, he mig 


spar, 


en 
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rated to greater pri- 
ry, h is probably left 
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He therefore acts ‘ole h great 
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time which the Englishman considers indispen- 
sable, and in time certainly succeeds in sur- 
mounting all difficulties, and then, and not till 
then, does he willingly enjoy the comforts of 
life. 

“ The Irish peasant is soon distinguished by 
his brogue, his confident manner, readiness of 
reply, seeming happiness, although often de- 
scribing his situation as worse than it is. The 
lrish emigrants are more anxious, in general, 
to gain a temporary advantage, by working some 
time for others, than by beginning immediately 
on a piece of Jand for themselves; and this, by 
procuring the means, leads them too frequently 
into the habit of drinking—a vice to which a 
great number of English and Scotch become 


also unfortunately addicted. 
| The tarmers and labourers born and brought 
up in America, possess, in an eminent degree, 
a quickness of expedients where anything is 
reguired that can be supplied by the use of edge- 
toois; and, as carp onters and joiners, they are 
not only expert, but ingenious workmen. 

* Almost every farmer, particularly in the 
thinly settled districts of America, has a loom 
in his house, and their wives and dauyhters not 
only spin the yarn, but weave the cleth, The 
quantity, manutactured the 


however, among 

farmers, is not more than half what is required 

for domestic use, 
“'The houses of the 
siding 


American loyalists re- 
in the colonies are better constructed, 
more convenient and clean within, than 
Highland Scotch and Irish, or in- 
deed those of any other settlers who have not 
lived some years in America. Although the 
house of an English farmer who settles on a 
new farm is, from his awkward acquaintance 
with edge-tools, usually very clumsy in its con- 
struction; yet that comfortable neatness, which 
is so peculiar to England, prevails within doors, 
and shows that the virtue of cleanliness is one 
that few Englishwomen, let them go where they 


aa 
those of the 


| may, ever forget. 
| ‘The Highland Scotch, unless intermixed 
with other settlers, are not only careless, in 


many particulars, of cleanliness within their 
houses, but are also regardless of neatness and 
convenience in their agricultural implements 





and arrangements. All this arises from the 
| force habit, and the long prevalence of the 
make-shiit system; for whenever a Scotch 
Sishlandes is planted among a promiscuous 


} population, no gue is more 





anxious than he to | from m: any great writers. 


rival the more respectable establishment of his 


neighbor ir. 


a Scotch settlers from the Lowland 
counties, although they generally know much 
better, yet remain, from a determination first 
to accumulate property, for some years regard- 
less of comfort or convenience in their dwell- 
ings; but they at last build respectable houses, 
and enjoy the fruits of their industry. 

The lower of Irish, familiarized 
from their birth to a miserable subsistence and 
are, particul irly if they 
have emigrated after the prime of life, perfectly 
reconciled to any condition which places them 
above want, although by no means free of that 
characteristic habit of complaining which po- 
verty at first created.” ii, 180—3. 

ir. Macgregor is no admirer of the Ameri- 
cans of the United States: he speaks, too, with 
some contempt of the children of the settlers: 


The 


classes 








ce neces, 


he believes that the people who find them- 
selves most at their ease are the Highland 
Scotch; and he eaerees with Howison, in 


averring, that “the ne plus ultra of impu- 
dence, rascality, and villany, is comprehended 
in the epithet of Scotch Yankee.” There is 
a pretty considerable deal of what we may 
all High landality about this same John Mac- 

he cannot but know that the kilted 
portion of Scotland is by far the least intel- 
ligent and industrious, and that a settler from 
the Lowlands is well worth any couple of Macs 
that ever descended from the mountains of 
Morven. We intended to have discoursed a 
mite upon the extensive plans which Mr. 
Galt laid down for less gifted hands to exe- 
cute—and, moreover, upon the undertakings 
of that singular and unfortunate adventurer 
John Mac taggart. This latter gentleman 
was employe “d by the government in the con- 
struction of the Rideau Canal: he carrieda vi- 
gorous constitution to the swamps and deserts 
of Canada, with some knowledge in mathema- 
tics and mechanics: and, such was the good- 
natured obstinacy of man, or such the 
love of military etiquette among his martial 
companions, that he assured us, he was tried 
no less than nine times by courts-martial for 
alleged faults; and, of these trials, said he, 
four were for the offence of daring to think. 
This could not last : after a residence of three 
years he came or was sent home- -published a 
singular work relating what he saw and heard 
—retired to his native Galloway, where he 
now rests in the kirkyard, secure alike against 
courts-martial and critics. 


vrevgor: 


the 








Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et sur les deux pre- 
miéres Assemblées Législatives. Par Etienne 
Dumont (de Genéve). Ouvrage posthume, 
publié par M. J. L. Duval, Membre du 
Conseil Représentatif de Geneve. 

(Third Notice.] 

The following sketch of Mirabeau is drawn 
with a masterly pencil :— 

“Mirabeau had a confidence in his own 
power, which supported him in difficulties under 
which another would have sunk. His imagi- 
nation loved whatever was great, and his mind 
had extraordinary powers of discrimination. 
He had natural good taste, which he had culti- 
vated by reading the best authors of several 
nations. He had no great depth of information, 
but made good use of the little he knew. In the 
turmoil of his stormy life, he had wat nted leisure, 
for study; but, in his prison at Vincennes, he 
went through a course of general reading, made 
translations, and formed a collection of extracts 
Ail this, however, 
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scarcely amounted to the stock of knowledge be- 


longing to the most ordinary man of letters, and 
when Mirabeau spoke with the open confidence 
of friendship, he was by no means vain of his 
acquirements. But what he possessed beyond 
other men, was, an eloquent and impassioned 
soul, which, the instant it was excited, animated 
every feature of his countenance: and nothing 
was so easy as to bring on the requisite degree 
of excitement. He had been accustomed from 
his youth to consider the great questions of 
politics and government; but he could not go 
deep into them. The work of discussion, exa- 
mination and doubt, was beyond his means. 
He had too much warmth and effervescence of 
mind for didactic method or laborious applica- 
tion. His mind proceeded by starts and leaps, 
but its conceptions were bold and vigorous. He 


abounded in forcible expressions, of which he | 


made a particular study. He was peculiarly 
qualified to shine in a popular assembly, at a 
stormy period, when force and audacity were 
essential requisites. 

* As an author he cannot rank high, for all 
his productions, without exception, are pieces of 
patchwork of which very little would be left, if 
each contributor took back his own. But he 
gave splendour to whatever he touched, by in- 
troducing here and there luminous ideas, original 
expressions, and apostrophes full of fire and 
eloquence. It was a singular faculty, that of 
discovering obscure talents, applying to each the 
degree of encouragement necessary to its pecu- 
liar character, and animating those who pos- 
sessed them with his own zeal, so as to make 
them eagerly co-operate in a work of which he 
was to reap all the credit. 

“He felt himself absolutely incapable of writ- 
ing upon any subject, except he were guided and 
supported by the work of another. His style, 
naturally strained, degenerated into turgescence, 
and he was soon disgusted with the emptiness 
and incoherence of his own ideas. But when he 
had materials to work upon, he could prune and 
connect, communicate a greater degree of life 
and force, and imprint upon the whole the stamp 
of eloquence. * * * 

“ As a political orator, Mirabeau, in certain 
points, was superior to all other men. He had 
a rapid coup-d’eil, a quick and sure perception 
of the spirit of an assembly, and of applying his 
entire strength to the point of resistance, without 
exhausting his means. No other orator ever did 
so much with a single word, nor hit the mark 
with so sure an aim; none but Mirabeau ever 
forced the general opinion either by a happy in- 
sinuation, or by a strong expression which inti- 
midated his adversaries. In the tribune he was 
immoveable. They who have seen him, well 
know that no agitation in the assembly had the 
least effect upon him, and he remained master 
of his temper even in personal attacks. I once 
recollect to have heard him make a report upon 
the city of Marseilles. Each sentence was in- 
terrupted from the coté droit with low abuse ; 
the words calumniator, liar, assassin, and rascal, 
were very prodigally bestowed upon him. On 
a sudden he stopped, and, with a honied accent, 
as if what he said had been most favourably re- 
ceived, ‘I am waiting, gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘until the fine compliments you are paying me 
are exhausted.’ 

“ What was wanting to Mirabeau to make a 
perfect speaker was the power of discussion. 
His mind could not embrace a chain of reason- 
ing or of proof, nor could he refute methodically ; ; 
and in these respects he was very inferior to 
many of those intellectual giants whom I had 
heard in the English parliament. * * * 

“ Mirabeau’s voice was full, manly, and sono- 
rous; it filled and flattered the ear. Always pow- 
ertul, yet flexible, it could be heard as distinctly 
when he lowered as when he raised it. He could 
go through all its notes with the same ease and 








Selina, and he oneal his finals with 
so much care, that the last syllable was never 
lost. His ordinary manner was very slow. He 
commenced with the appearance of a little em- 
barrassment, hesitated often, but in a way to ex- 
cite interest, and until he became animated, he 
seemed as if he were selecting the most agree- 
able expressions. In his most impetuous mo- 
ments, the feeling which made him dwell upon 
certain words to give them emphasis, prevented 
him from ever speaking rapidly. He had the 
greatest contempt for- French volubility and 
false warmth, which he termed the thunders and 
tempests of the opera. He never lost the gra- 
vity of a senator, and it was a defect, perhaps, 
that, when he commenced a speech, there was 
always a little appearance of preparation and 
pretension. What seems incredible, is, that 
little notes written in pencil were often handed 
to him in the tribune, and he had the art ofread- 
ing them, whilst he was speaking, and embodying 
their contents in his speech with the greatest 
facility. Garat compared him to one of those 
jugglers who tear a piece of paper into twenty 
pieces, swallow each bit separately, and bring 
forth the original }icce whole. He had a most 
miraculous faculty of appropriating whatever he 
heard. A word, a point of history, or a quota- 
tion, uttered in his presence, instantly became 
his own. One day when Barnave, who was very 
vain of his extemporaneous oratory, had just 
replied without preparation toa prepared speech, 
Chamfort, who was talking to Mirabeau on tha 
steps of the tribune, observed, that facility was a 
fine talent, if it were not made an improper use 
of. Mirabeau immediately took this expression 
for his exordium, and thus began: ‘ I have often 
said, that facility was one of the finest gifts of 
nature, if it were not made an improper use of; 
and what I have just heard does not induce me 
to alter my opinion,’ &c. 

“ Mirabeau may be called, not a great, but an 
extraordinary man. As a writer, he does not 
belong to the first class ; as an orator, he cannot 
stand so high as Cicero, Demosthenes, Pitt, or 
Fox. Most of his writings are already forgotten, 
and his speeches, with few exceptions, have no 
longer any interest. The characteristic trait of 
his | genius consists in his political s agacity, in 
his anticipation of events, and in his knowledge 
of mankind; all which he appears to me to 
have displayed in a more remarkable degree 
than any other power of his vigorous mind. 
There were moments in which he declared that 
he felt himself a prophet; and, in truth, he 
seemed to have inspirations of futurity. He was 
not believed, because others could not see so 
far, and because his forebodings were attributed 
to disappointed ambition ; but I know that, at 
the very period when he prognosticated the 
downfall of the monarchy, he had the most glo- 
rious anticipations of the future destiny of his 
country. * 

* Much has been said of his venality; and, if 





some of his detractors are worthy of credit, his | 


talents were actually put up to the highest 
bidder. ‘Since I have been in the habit of sell- 
ing myself,’ he would sometimes observe, ‘I 
ought to have gained sutticient to purchase a 


| kingdom; but I know not how it happens that 


I have always been poor, having at my com- 
mand so many kings, with their treasures.’ It 
may be admitted that he was not over delicate 
in money matters; but his pride held him in 
the stead of honesty, and he would have thrown 
out of the window any one who had dared to 
make a humiliating proposal to him. He re- 
ceived a pension from Monsieur, and afterwards 
one from the King; but he considered himself 
as an agent entrusted with their affairs, and he 
took these pensions not to be governed by, but 
to govern them. M. de Narbonne told me, that 
he once heard him say, ‘A man like me might 
accept a hundred thousand crowns, hut J am 





not to be oie for a inlet. Sebiend 
crowns.’ It is possible, however, that this 
speech was nothing more than the effect of the 
same kind of vanity which makes an opera 


*dancer find a charm in the high price at which 


her favours are valued. If Spain and England 
did really bribe him, what became of the sums 
he received? how happens it that he died in- 
solvent? Although the expenses of his house 
were considerable in proportion to his fortune, 
yet he did not live in the style of a man of even 
ordinary opulence; and if he distributed, for 
the King’s service, the monies he received, he 
can no longer be accused of cupidity, for in 
that case he was nothing more than the King’s 
banker.” 

Before closing this notice, we addan anec- 
dote or two kindly sent us by a correspon- 
dent :— 

On one occasion, when Mirabeau wanted cash, 
he wrote the following burlesque letter to his 
father :— 

Ni poisson, ni oiseau, 
Je ne vis ni d’air ni d’eau; 
De l’'argent donc bientot, 
Pére Mirabeau. 
To which his father sent the following reply :~ 
Sois poisson ou oiseau, 
Vis d’air ou d’eau, 
Je te f—— au cachot. 
—Pére Mirabeau. 


I’m neither bird, nor am I fish, 
Water or air is not my dish ; ’ 
Some money quickly ’s what I wish— 
My Father Mirabeau. 

Answer. 
Take either element you wish ; 
Live with the birds, or with the fish ; 
To prison you may straightway go— 
For what cares Father Mirabeau. 

Count Mirabeau’s brother and he were always 
at variance. 1 knew the Viscount intimately ; 
he was a great gastronome, and a very hard 
drinker—so much so, that he once forgot him- 
self in the National Assembly: his eldest 
brother rebuked him for it; to which he replied, 
—-I have that only fault—you have all the 
other vices of human nature; and I keep mine, 
that it may be said of gur family, that we are 
complete in vice.” The Viscount was very witty 
—enormous in his rotundity—his countenance 
much resembled the late Charles Fox. 


We shall conclude our translations from 
this work, which we strongly recommend to 
our readers, with a sketch of the celebrated 
Madame Roland, who fell a victim to the 
guillotine during the reign of terror, and 
whose end was worthy of Socrates. 

“ Madame Roland, to a very beautiful person, 
united great powers of intellect; her reputation 
stood very high, and her friends never spoke of 
her but with the most profound respect. She 
was in character a Cornelia, and, if she had had 
sons, would have brought them up in the same 
manner as the Gracchi. I saw, at her house, 
several committees of ministers and the prin- 
cipal Girondists. A female at such meetings 
appeared rather out of place, but she took no 
part in the discussions. She was generally at 
her desk, writing letters, and seemed not to 
notice what was going on,—of which, however, 
she did not lose a word. The simplicity of her 
dress did not detract from her natural grace and 
elegance, and though her pursuits were more 
adapted to the other sex, she adorned them with 
all the charms of her own. I reproach myself 
with not having personally known all her good 
qualities ; but I had imbibed a prejudice against 
female politicians; and I found in her, besides, 
too much of that tendency to mistrust which 
results from ignorance of the world. 

“ Claviere and Roland, after seeing the King, 
had abandoned their prejudices, and gave him 
credit for sincerity; but she did not cease warn- 
ing them against the illusions of the court; she 
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could not believe in the good faith of a prince 
educated with the opinion that he was superior 
to other men. She maintained that they were 
dupes, and the most satisfactory assurances were, 
with her, only snares. Servan, who had a 
sombre character, and the most splenetic pride, 
appeared to her energetic and incorruptible ; 
she mistook his passions for elevation of mind, 
and his hatred of the court for republican 
virtue. Louvet, who had the same prejudices, 
became her hero. He had, it is true, wit, 
courage, and vivacity; but I am surprised how 
a virtuous woman could look upon the autlior 
of ‘ Faublas’ as a severe republican. Madame 
Roland excused every fault in those who de- 
claimed against courtiers, and believed that 
virtue was confined to hovels. She exalted very 
mediocre personages, such as Lanthenas and 
Pache, merely because they were of this opinion. 
I confess that all this was anything but attrac- 
tive in my estimation ; and it prevented me from 
cultivating an intimacy, which I should have 
sought with eagerness, had [ then known her 
as well as I did after her death. 

“ Her personal memoirs are admirable. They 
are an imitation of Rousseau’s Confessions, and 
often worthy of the original. She exposes her 
innermost thoughts, and describes herself with 
a truth and force not to be found in any other 
work of the same description. A more exten- 
sive knowledge of the world was wanting to her 
intellectual developement, and perhaps a more 
intimate acquaintance with men of sounder judg- 
ment than her own. 
her were raised above vulgar prejudices; she 


was always, therefore, encouraged in a disbelicf 


of the possibility of an alliance between mo- 
narchy and freedom. She looked upon a king 
with the same horror as Mrs. Macaulay, whom 
she considered as a being superior to her 
sex. Had Madame Roland been able to com- 
municate to her party her own intrepidity and 
strength of mind, royalty would have been 
overthrown, but the jacobins would not have 
triumphed.” 





Memoir of the early Operations of the Bur- 
mese War. By H. Lister Maw, Lieut. 
R.N. Formerly Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell. 
London, 1832. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Lieutenant Maw says, that “his statements 

are true, and the intention not evil” ;—an 

averment scarcely necessary, for a clear, 
modest, and unpretending narrative could 
not well come from one who wished to mis- 
lead or misrepresent. His chief object is to 
correct the erroneous impressions made by 
those who described the attack on the Bur- 
man empire, but neglected to combine the 
labours of the army and the navy in one nar- 
rative; and it seems equally his desire to reply 
to an article on that subject in the United 
Service Journal, which he regards as alike 
unjust to the navy and to Col. Snodgrass. In 
this, we think, so far as we remember the 
writings in question, he has not been unsuc- 
cessful. Lieut. Maw was largely employed 
both on water and on land ;—now aiding in 
a naval attack on the entrenched positions 
of the enemy—then foremost in a land march 
against fortified stockades;—at one time 
cheering on Bengalee troops, who had little 
desire to fight, and yet could net run away— 
and at another boldly grappling with the 

fire-rafts directed by the enemy against a 

squadron packed closely in a narrow river. 

From the 11th of May, when the British ex- 

pedition entered the river at Rangoon, till 

the 8th of August, when he was severely 
wounded by a shot in the mouth, at the 


storming of a stockade nigh the Dalla Creek, 
he gives us an account of the united opera- 
tions of fleet and army; and, as he seems a 
brave and candid man, we put faith in his 
narrative, and recommend it to the attention 
of our readers. 

To many the corrections which he gives, 
and the lights which he lets in on the dark- 
ness of other accounts, will be recommenda- 
tion enough: we will leave these as we find 
them, and direct the reader's regard to the 
descriptions which Mr. Maw gives of the 
country which he helped to invade—the cha- 
racter of the enemy, and their resources, both 
by water and land. All who know aught of 
warfare in the East have heard of stockades 
—a kind of rude fortress formed of palisades, 
often raised by the Burmans during a single 
night, and from which it required both skill 
and valour to dislodge them; but perhaps 
few have heard in what manner, and by 
what means, they were constructed :— 

“The Burmese stockades, respecting which 


| somuch has been said, whilst so little appears 
| generally to be known, varied from little more 


None of those who visited | 





than breastworks to fortifications fifteen feet 
high, and which our shot frequently could not 
breach. 

“ When a bamboo stockade was to be erected, 
the space intended to be enclosed was marked 
out, and a small trench dug, in which bamboos, 
eight or ten inches in diameter, and nine or ten 
feet high, were placed vertically, and close to- 
gether. The small trench was then filled up, 
and the bamboo work strengthened by lashing 
others that were split, and placed lengthways to 
those that were vertical. Outside of this row 
more bamboos, as stout as could be got, were 
placed upright in a similar manner, excepting 
that, instead of a continued close line, about 
three were placed together, a space, which 
would have admitted three more, left, and again 
three others placed, and so proceeding along, or 
round the works. ‘The vacant spaces in the 
higher row, thus forming port holes above the 
lower row, through which the garrison could 
fire, standing under cover of the higher bam- 
boos. On the top of the higher bamboos, some 
that were slightly split were placed lengthways 
over the vertical ends, and the whole addition- 
ally secured by lashings and inclined supports 
from the inside. 

“ When the bamboo work was finished, or 
rather, perhaps, whilst it was going on, for the 
Burmans were not people who lost time on such 
occasions, a broad deep trench was dug a few 
feet inside of the wall, and the earth thrown up, 
so as to form an embankment against the wall, 
generally in the shape of two high steps or 
small terraces; the upper part of this embank- 
ment was usually five or six feet high, and it 
formed not only effective shelter against artillery, 
but was the platform on which the jingals and 
great guns were mounted, and on which the 
musqueteers or matchlock-men stood, to fire as 
the British troops advanced. Barracks, built 
of the smaller parts of bamboos, and thatched 
with their leaves, were built round the stockade 
inside the trench, so that the men lived at their 
posts. A Pagoda was frequently enclosed, and 
the Burman engineers generally took care to 
have a jungle in the rear of their positions, so 
as to cover a retreat, which was easily effected 
by means of the embankment on the inside, 
although it was not so easy for the British forces 
to get in from the outside. Heavy pieces of 
timber—trunks of trees—were frequently sus- 
pended from the top of the works, in order to 
cut away upon assailants in attempts to storm: 
—rows of posts and rails, and abattis, were 
placed outside.” p. 93—95. 


We can afford no more room, else we 
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would have given Mr. Maw’s account of the 
Burman fire-rafts, and of the country round 
Rangoon, with its wild productions, both 
animal and human. 





Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some 
Political Terms. By George Cornewall 
Lewis, Esq., Student of Christchurch, 
Oxford. London, 1832. Fellowes. 

Mr. Lewis is already favourably known to 

the public, by his translations from the Ger- 

man of Miiller and Boekh. The present work 
is an attempt to do for politics in general, 
what Mr. Malthus some time since attempted 
for political economy—to fix and illustrate 
the meaning of the principal terms, which 
we are daily employing in controversy ; from 
the vague use or abuse of which, as the author 
justly observes, no trifling portion of that 
controversy proceeds. Accordingly, he has 
not merely defined the terms in question to 
the best of his abilities, but collected from 
writers of eminence, of all parties and in 
almost all languages, examples of the many 
meanings attached to them; and has thus 
succeeded in forming a very interesting and 
instructive publication, occupying a middle 
place between a political vocabulary, and a 
scientific treatise on government. Amongst 
the most prominent articles are—Govern- 
ment, Constitution, Monarchy, Representa- 
tion, Liberty, Law, Property, &c. Amongst 
the authors most freely commented upon 
are—Blackstone, Locke, Bentham, Whate- 
ley, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Heeren, Hume, 
Mill, Macaulay, and Mackintosh. We 
despair of being able to convey a cor- 
rect notion of this book by short quota- 
tions, and we cannot afford space enough for 
long. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that it 
shows a sound judgment, varied and exten- 
sive reading, with considerable skill in come 
position; and that we recommend it to the 
perusal of all who conceive themselves called 
upon to mingle in political discussion, a de- 
scription which—now that Lord Londonderry 
is bringing the ‘prentice-boys into play—bids 
fair to include all the men, women, and chil- 
dren, of these realms. Considering, that one 
main object of the bookis, “to soften the anger 
and direct the efforts of disputants, by sug- 
gesting an explanation of their differences,” 

—the motto strikes us as very happily 

chosen :— 


“Seal up the mouth of outrage for awhile, 

Till we can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true descent.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 5, Scene 3. 








The Philological Museum, Nos. I. and II, 
1832. Cambridge, Deightons; London, 
Rivingtons ; Oxford, Parker. 

Tur application of philology to the discus- 

sion of controverted historical topics, though 

not a novel discovery, was of little practical 
value until within the last few years. Wolff, 

Niebuhr, and Miiller, have taken the lead in 

exhibiting the great assistance of philology 

to the historical critic; and their example has 
stimulated the German scholars to similar 
exertions, and has not been wholly uninflu- 
ential in this country. But at the present 
moment, when schedules A and Bare of more 
importance than all the letters of all the an- 
cient alphabets, it is scarcely possible to ab- 
stract our minds sufficiently from the turmoil 
around us, and enter into such minute dis- 
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quisitions about vowels, consonants, and ac- 
cents, as require the sombre tranquillity of a 
college chamber or monastic cell. The two 
numbers that have appeared of the ‘ Philo- 
logical 3 um,’ contain much valuabk 
matter, and the series deserves the support 
of all anxious to maintain the classical fame 
of England. We could wish, however, that 
the editor had withheld his innovations on 
established orthography : they give the work 
an appearance of pedantic ativctation, which 
greatly weaken the effect of its general 
merits, 
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Loa . . = . 
We are not sure of the propriety of commencing | 


the history of the chosen people sooner than the 
call of Abraham, for we hold that any of the 
heathen nations of old have an equal claim with 
the Jews in placing Adam and his immediate 
descendants at the head of their annals. 
is at all events to begin with the beginnin 
and if it be right to cor ence so earl 
can be no doubt of the propriety of comin 
to the present time: for, though scattered abroad 
in all countries, the broken remnant of Israel 
is numerous and wealthy, and may become a 
great nation yet. We will not pretend to s 
that we have gone carefully and circumspectly 
through this work, comparing it as we went with 
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down 








the authorities on which it is founded : we have, 
however, examined the author's narrative of 
many of the material events, and can report him 
faithful and prudent. We wish, however, that 
he had taken the simplicity of Scripture more 
for his model. 





Oxford; 


Questions on Adam's Roman Antiquities 
Slatter. London; Whittaker & Co. 





Tre ‘Roman Antiquities,’ like the other works 
of Dr. Adam, contains an immense mass of 
valuable information, wretchedly arranged, and 
related in a harsh and inelegant style. But, as 
itis the best book on the subject in our lan- 
guage, it holds a distinguished place in the 
library of every classical student. ‘hese Ques- 
tions must be useful to those who wish to ascer- 
tain the extent of their information, on the 
topics discussed by Dr. Adam; they are drawn 
up with great care, and show that the author is 
well acquainted with the subject. 


A Concise and Comprehensive Grammar of the 
French Language. Ry J. R. L. Rubattel. 
London, 1831. Westley & Davis. 

S1x years ago, Messrs. Noel and Chaptal’s ‘Con- 
cise French Grammar,’ an elementary work 
used by order of the French University in most 
schools in France, was introduced into England, 
It was successful ; but, being written in French, 
was troublesome to the English student. Since 
then, a compilation, accompanied with some 
good exercises, has been made by M. de Porquet, 
and this little work is now in its fourth edition. 
M. Rubattel’s Grammar is meant to serve the 
same purpose, but is inferior in point of clear- 
ness and classification. It may, however be 
useful in the hands of teachers who do not dis- 
like the subdivisions; and there are some good 
lessons on pronunciation, and a selection of ex- 
ercises on all the rules in the Grammar. 
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PORT KEATS. 
Paur. poet, in the solemn Roman earth, 


Cold as the clay, thou lay’st thine aching 








hea i! 
Ah! what avails thy genius—what thy worth,— 
Or what the golden fame above the 
Thou art dead,—dead ! 
| Too early banished from thy place of birth, 
By tyrant Pain, thy too rht Spirit tled! 


Too late ic Lo hy worth! 


| Too late 







ve to show the world t 
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Mourn, poets! mourn ;—he’s lost! © 
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He is dead,—dead,—dead ! 
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than thirty years ago, | knew at once the name- 
less individual aimed at, though there is nothing 
discreditable, it is to be hoped, in his having 
once been poor. The letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Burke on that occasion was still in existence 
| at the time ef which I speak, and seems, from 
the minuteness of the details, which were then 
familiar to me, to have been seen by Mr. Prior. 
“It was about this period (1781) that the 
kindly feelings of Mr. Burke were appealed to 
by a young and friendless literary adventurer, 
| subsequently an eminent poet, whose name on 
| the present occasion it is unnecessary to men- 
| tion, who, buoyed up with the praises his verses 
| had received in the country, and the hope of 
| bettering his fortune by them in London, had 
adventured on the journey thither, with scarcely 
a friend or even acquaintance who could be 
useful to him, and with no more than (three 
pounds in his pocket. ‘This trifle being soon 
expended, the deepest distress awaited him. 
Of all hopes from literature he was speedily dis- 
abused: there was no imposing name to recom- 
mend his little volume, and an attempt to bring 
it out himself only involved him more deeply 
in difliculties. The printer, it appeared, had 
deceived him, and the press was at a stand from 
the want of that potent stimulus to action which 
puts so much of the world in motion. 
“ Hearing, however, or knowing something of 
an opulent peer, then in London, who had a 
summer residence in his native county, he pro- 
posed to dedicate to him this little volume, and 
the offer was accepted ; but, on requesting a very 
small sum of money to enable him to usher it 
| into the world, received no answer to his appli- 
cation. His situation became now most paintul; 
he was not merely in want, but in debt; he had 
| applied to his friends in ‘the country, but they 
| could render him no assistance. His poverty 
| had become obvious, he said, to the persons with 
whom he resided, and no further indulgence 














could be expected from them; he had given a 
bill for part of his debt, which if not paid within 
the following week, he was threatened with a 
prison ; he had nota friend in the world to whom 
he could apply ; despair, he added, awaited him 
whichever way he turned. 

“Tu this extremity of destitution, Providence 
directed him to venture on an application to 
Mr. Burke. He had not the slightest knowledge 
of that gentleman other than common fame be- 
stowed--no introduction but his own letter stat- 
no recommendation 





ing these circumstances: 
but his distress ; but, in the words he used in the 
letter, “hearing that he was a good man, and 
presuming to think hima great ene,” he applied 
to him, and, as it proved, with a degree of suc- 
cess far beyond any possible expectations he 
could form. Mr. Burke, with scanty means him- 
self, and unbribed by a dedication, did that 
which the opulent peer declined to do with it; 
but this was not all; for he gave the young poet 
his friendship, criticism, and advice, sent some 
part of his family round to their friends to col- 
lect subscriptions for his work, introduced him 
to some of the first men in the country, and very 
speedily became the means of pushing him on 





? 














to fame and fortune.’ 
In addition to this account, it may be stated, 
that through Burke he became known to Fox, 
Reynolds, and, by the recommendation of the 
former, to Johnson; by Mr. Burke also it was 
recomimenled to him to quit the medical profes- 
sion and study for the Church; advice which, 
it is unnecessary here to say, he adopted. I have 
heard something like ingratitude laid to his 
charge, in the fact, that he never, from 1781 to 
$10, or thereabouts, paid any tribute to the 
memory of Burke in any of his works, in dread 
of viving ofience to the ultra whig party, and 
that then he gave loose to his feelings when Fox 
was no longer alive. This is a very illiberal, 
and, L believe, unjust, interpretation of his silence. 
The fact, I imagine, is, but in this you can cor- 
rect me if wrong, that he published no work 
between the dates in question (or at least be- 
tween 1783 and 1810), or none in which the 
tribute of gratitude could properly be intro- 


duced.—I am, Sir, 














A SuBSCRIBER. 
Putney, March 2, 1832. 
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On reading the Motto upon the Funeral Achieve- 
ment of a litigious, troublesome Fellow. 
“In Ceelo Quies”’! 

Ne vero si es 

In Celo—Quies. 

Another on the same. 
Si “in Ceelo Quies” 
Tu minime scies ;— 
At certe jam cernis 
Si Quies in Infernis, 
In Infernis qui es. 

ALUMNUS. 
King’s College. 





FRANCONIAN PROVERBS. 
[FROM THE GERMAN.) 

Nor linen, maid, or money try, 
Unless there’s daylight in the sky. 
Mishap rides up in spur and boot, 
And always slinks away on foot. 
Be the diamond e’er so fine, 
It may not without tinsel shine. 
In culprit’s house, thou sha't not hope, 
To win thy suit, by talk of rope. 
Much cumbers us a flowing dress ; 
Much cumbers wealth our happiness. 


Who far away from wife shall roam, 
Or starts a cheat, or brings one home. 
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He, that’s a good roof o’er his wor 

Is a sad fool to leave his bed. 

He, that is prompt to pay a bill, 

Shall find his coffers promptly fill. 

Break not your egg, and you are wise, 

Before your salt beside it lies. 

If you would gently sink to rest, 

Mount guard on tongue, and eye, and breast. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 

AND ART. 

Wuat! more of Byron? No poct of these 
latter days has been so bewritten and be- 
painted ; we have him in memoirs and con- 

versations, and criticisms and sermons; and 
we have the scenes which he describes and 
the glowing images in which his muse deals, 
embodied by the pencil and secured by the 
graver, in all styles and shapes and sizes. 
We imagined that the monthly volumes and 
embellishments, now issuing from Albemarle 
Street, together with the Iustrations manu- 
fectaning r “b y the Fi 





t indens, would have ap- 
peased, at least, the public appetite : it is not 
thought so, for we have 2 promise of a series 


of Historic Embellishments from 
Smith & Elder, of Cornhill, 
ing words :— 

“The glorious ‘imaginings,’ which the 
mind of Byron alone could cone eive, are yet 
to be embodied to the eye of his a ¢ 
by the aid of graphical illustrations. 

“It is the confesse dly ambitious design of 
the Proprietors of the present work, to sup- 
ply a deficiency which is alike the occasion 
of surprise and concern. 'T hey beldly declare 
their conviction of the inadequacy of all pre- 
vious attempts to depict the charac 
the Muse of Byron 
ence; and they 


Messrs. 
in the follow- 





Imirers, 


ters which 
has summoned into exist- 
invite the patronage of the 


Public to a proposed connected Series of L- | 


lustrations of the Works of Lord 
which shall be worthy of the fame 
Poet, and which shall challenee 
tion of the refined and fastidi 
present age.” 

It will be no easy matter, we fear, to 
find artists who can work up to the promise 
of such a prospectus—it would have been as 
well to have given the names of the painters : 
to paint in the spirit of Byron's poetry, will 
be found no easy thing to the most accom- 
plished. 

W. Schlegel, perhaps the most illus- 
trious of living critics—whose name must be 
interesting to all Englishmen, as the only 
worthy translator of Shakspeare, and doubly 
interesting to us, as a very large portion of 
his literary influence was exercised through 
the Athenaum +—has just arrived in Eng- 
land, with the view of publishing a short 
Essay, in the shape of a Letter to Sir James 
Moskiutedh, on the present state and best 
mode of promoting the study of the languages 
and literature of the East. It is written in 
French, but, we believe, a translation is medi- 
tated, unless some publisher should be found 
spirited enough to venture an edition of the 
original. 

The monumental groupe by Cl hantrey, 
memory of Bishop 


> 
Byron, 
of 


the 





us taste of the 


in 
Ieber, has arrived at 
Madras. The same artist has just finished 
a statue of Canning for the city of Liverpool; 

it is a work of much elegance » and ease, and 
the likeness is perfect; it will probably be 








+t A German Critical Journal, so called. 


the admira- | 





exhibited in Somerset House. Another sta- 
tue of the same statesman, by the same artist, 
has been for some time modelled; it is to bo 
placed in Westminster Abbey; the public 
will, therefore, be enabled to compare the 
Se ae mae eee 
work of Chantrey with that of Westmacott, 
whose statue of Canning will soon, we hear, 
be on its pedestal in Palace Yard. Wilkie 
has completed his portrait of William IV. in 


his coronation robes—it is reckoned the most 


successful of all his works of that class. 
Stanfield and Roberts have received com- 
missions to paint a series of subjects to illus- 
trate anew y splendid edition of the Bite. 
iy i » be printed at the Cambrid 


the text is 
> and rt work is the 
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an enterprising publisher, to whom, for his 
liberal spirit in engaging such artists, w« 
wish success. 

The eldest son of Mr. George Cooke, whose 
Views a ‘Thames w e some time since no- 
ticed, i is, We hear, occupic din taking sketches 
of Old London Bridge , and a series of etch- 
ings of the more interesting subjects will 


shortly app: 
It was gratifying to us to observe, 
Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione, on 
Wednesday last, that the hinis we threw out 
to the pr ofessional men thers had not been 
without the desired effect—fer scidom has 
th more rich or brilliant displ 
works than on that evening. 
are due to Mr. I’. C. Lewis, 
Mr. Bass, and Mr. Ince, 
clever works—nor less to 3 
beautiful head of a Young Gi 
1 jessamine flower—full simplic ity and 
wad 1, and most beautifully coloured. A pic- 
ture by Mr. J. W. Wright was also greatly 
admire qe for the compositic n than 
louring. Poor Bonineton’s 


ion of ‘ Henry ITT. 


ar. 


at the 





» been a 
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st product receiving the 








Spanish Ambas sador,’ was also in the room, 
and this single specimen was thought by 
many as sufficient to stamp him an historical 





painter, 
his sketches in pencil, from statues and 
antiquities in Normandy, of equal interest 
and beauty. Mr. Hart, Mir. David Roberts, 
Mrs. Carpenter, and many others, kindly sent 
works for exhibition. 

The anniversary dinner of the Royal So- 
riety of Musicans, ‘atthe Freemasons’ Tavern, 
on Monday, went off’ with éclat. 
hersh presided, and presented a handsome 
donation from the Duchess of Kent. 

We have heard favourable mention of a 
MS. Catholic Mass, composed by Monsieur 
Guynemer, pupil of Cherubini, and for many 
years a resident professor in this metropolis : 
—and the MS. opera, to which we alluded 
several weeks ago, has been noticed in some 
of the daily papers, as the production of a 
Monsieur Rousselot. Instead of diseuising 





and patching up imperfect operas, the ma- | 


5 woul ldo 


iginal 


much 


at all 


nagers of our nation: itheatr 
better by giving an o 





one ; 


speculation i. 


portfolios of 


There was also a small portfolio of 





Lord Bure- | 


events, here is in ‘Lenden a composer un- | 


ine 
ent 





employed, capable, it is said, 
music to an original drama, 
they are seeking 


a mom 
abroad for novelty! 


at 


Mad. Puzzi re-appears this evening in 
‘Pietro l’Eremita,’ alias ‘ Mosé in Egitto.’ 
The whole of the first scene in this fine opera 


leaves Rossini's imitators at an immeasurabie 
distance! We have never yet heard the 
recitative of L’Eremita, in the introduction, 


and trombones, it israther difficult ; and these 
instruments are not al/ of them in efficient 
hands! 





SCIENTITIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March8.—Dr.W.G. Maton, Vice President, in 
the chair.—-Dr. Marshall Hall's paper ‘On the 





Ratio which subsists between Respiration and 


Irritability, in the Animal Kingdom, and on 





Hybernation,’ was concluded. The Honourable 
William Francis Spencer Ponsonby was ad- 
mitted a Fellow. 

LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

March Gth,—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the 
chair.—The minutes of the last mectine wer 
read and confirmed. Don Beneto Ordaz, of 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park, Francis Walker, 
Esq., of Southgate, and Mr. Jacob Bell of Oxford 
Street, were elected Fellows of the Society. A 


d Don, librarian, on various 
*, was read by the Se 


paper, by Mr. Davi 


new specie sof C omposita 











cretary. These descriptions were intended as 
supp! smentary to a former paper on the same 
subject, alreé prin ted in the Transactious ot 
the Linnawan Societ The new had 





been supplied to tl ue author from th 
of Dr. ¢ jillies, made during his residence near 
the Chilian Andes; and in part also by Hugh 
Cuning, Esg., who has lately returned to this 
country from America, with a very large 
and valuable collection in several departments 
of Natural History. 





collection 


south 


HMORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 6.—The metl 


den of the 


in the rare 
vy}t) ti f toh 
tlivation of tobacco, 


od pursued 


Society, in 














for the purposes for wl so much is con- 
sumed, in large garden establishments, formed 
the subject of the paper read this day.  Spe- 
cimens of the tobacco were exhibited, and bore 
evidence of the great success which had at- 
tended the process ol curing it, <A very large- 
leaved varicty of the Virginian, obtained from 


the Sandwich Islands, was the sort subjected 
to the experiment, and was described as being 
equally as good as that imported America. 
In the exhibition, we flowers of 
Gloxinia candida, and of Echeveria gibbiflora, 
There was also some remarkably good ceflec, 
in all its states, from the fruit on the tree, 
its ultimate preparation; and some fruit of the 
allspice (myrtus pimenta), apparently of ex- 


| from 
observe d, 


to 


cellent quality, from the stoves at Combe Ab- 
bey, near Coventry. 
Cuttings of esteemed pears, and of a very 


sweet red currant, were 


members. 


distributed among the 


MEETINGS FOR TIE ENSUING WEEK, 


ax, $ Royal Geogri = al Society... 
? U Medical Society. oo 
Medico- Botanic al Soc iety .... 
ledico-Chirurgical Society... . 
Society of Arts, (Evening Jl 


Nine, P.M, 
. Eight, r.m. 
Eight, P.M. 
4 p.8, P.M. 


Monp 






TUESDAY, 







LUSLTALIONS ) cece cceseeseee r.M. 
“Institution of Civil E P.M, 
' Geological Society 8, P.M 
W EDNES. { - age me 
Society of Arts ...... e 7, PM. 
es ¢ Roy: il Society p- 8, P.M. 
Tuursp. 


{ Society of Antiquaric 
Royal Institution . 
¢ Royal Asiatic Society 





Fripay, 
‘Two, P.M. 
Light, p.m. 


t Westminster Medical Society.. 


SATURD. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Wr regret we were prevented by accident 
from attending the Annual Gencral Meeting of 
the proprietors. The report read is con 
more than usually satisfactory; the most 

economy has been introduced into every 
| partment, and the calculated annual receipts 


sider 





de - 


properly accompanied in England; for horns | are now, within a few pounds, equal to the annual 
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expenditure. The meeting adjourned until the 
following Saturday, when the new plan of ma- 
nagement was submitted to the proprietors, 
and it was unanimously resolved that the Council, 
on their election, shall forthwith choose seven 
out of their body, who shall form a Committee of 
Management, and of whom three shall be a 
quorum—and, further, after some conversation, 
“that a senatus academicus is desirable, and 


that the Council, in conjunction with the Pro- | 


fessors, be empowered to form one.” The 





ing for his prey. We consider the Water-colour 
Gallery to be one of the best of this kind of 
publication. 


Kate is Crazed. Painted by R. Westall, R.A., 
and drawn on stone by Henry Wilkin. 

We wish Mr. Wilkin would copy a more natu- 

ral painter than Westall ; and the reason we wish 

this is, he copies with elegance aud accuracy. 

The mad girl of this lithograph, is not the gentle 


| creature drawn so exquisitely by Cowper, but 


Council were further empowered to raise 7000/., | 





by mortgage, for the erection of an hospital. 


FINE ARTS 
Select Specimens of the Edifices of Palladio ; con- 
sisting of Plans, Sections, and Elevations ; with 

Details of Four of his most admired Buildings 

at Vicenza. From Drawings and Measure- 

ments by F. Arundale. Published by the 

Author ; and sold by J. Taylor. 

Tus is at once an elegant and useful work, as 
well deserving the attention of the professional 
part of the public, and of the students and ad- 
mirers of Palladio, as to ornament the cabinet 
and the library. It embraces a life of the cele- 
brated architect, from the Italian of Milizia, and 
twelve views of his most popular and _ highly- 
finished works, with ground plans, and a de- 
scription of each edifice. These buildings consist 
of the far-famed Olympic Theatre, the Palazzo 
Chiericati, the Screen of the Salla della Ragione, 
and the Villa Capra. 

In a very interesting introduction to his 
work, Mr. Arundale takes occasion to explain 
the particular object and utility of the present 
work, and to refer to the most distinguished of 
our English architects, who have been all more 
or less indebted to a study of Palladian archi- 
tecture fur the pre-eminence and reputation 
which they subsequently attained. He traces, 
likewise, the progress of architecture in Italy, 
from its earliest stage to the period of its meri- 
dian splendour, in the age of Michael Angelo; 
and, in the whole of his remarks, Mr. Arundale 
evinces both the spirit of the enthusiast for his 


art, and the sedulous and active inquirer into | 


every branch connected with his profession. 

In the eyes of that profession, as well as of 
all admirers of the works of Palladio, the style 
and manner in which he has produced the spe- 
cimens before us, must tend to create a very 
favourable idea of his talents, and of the laud- 
able way in which he employed his time and 


attention, during several years’ residence on the | 


continent. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Under the Patronage of His Majesty. Part 
II. Tilt; Colnaghi & Son; Arch. 

Tue contents of this number are, ‘The Bache- 

lor,’ painted by Lewis, and engraved by J. H. 

Rosinson ;—‘Calais Pier,’ painted by D. Cox, 

engraved by W. J. Cooke ;—and ‘ Llyn Idwal,’ 

painted by Ronson, engraved by W. R. Smirn. 

The first of these is of singular truth and 

beauty: the Bachelor has finished a luxurious 





one crazed on the Westall principle—still, as 
Westall is admired, we think the beauty of the 
lithograph, and the fame of the artist, may help 
the work to a deservedly extensive sale. 


Lady George Booth. Engraved by J. Thomson, 
from a miniature by A. Robertson, Esq,, for 
‘La Belle Assemblée.’ 

Rosertson stands at the head of our miniature 
painters, and the general air, and gentle and 
dignified look of this lady, will bear out our as- 
sertion. The hair, of which she has a profusion, 
is much too sharp and wiry for our taste; and, 
though we never saw the living original, we are 
quite sure, that eyes such as these before us, 
could never be coupled with such whalebone 
tresses as find their way about her waist and 
shoulders. 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 

‘Elisa e Claudio’ was repeated on Saturday, 
in a very mutilated state. ‘ L’Esule di Roma,’ 
a pasticcio, by Donizetti, Costa, Pacini, pre- 
ceded by a good but inappropriate Overture, by 





Monck Mason, was on ‘Tuesday night consigned 
to the care of the Neapolitan ambassador, to 


be sent home in the first bag, as unprofitable 
material. 
CONCERTS OF ANTIENT MUSIC. 


Ir was early in the reign, and under the espe- 
cial patronage, of George the Third, that these 


| Concerts were first established ; and such was 
the zeal of his Majesty, that he scarcely ever failed | 
| to be present, accompanied by the Queen, the 
| royal family, and the whole cortége of the court. 


breakfast, and, still seated at the table, prepares | 
| their establishment we may trace the many 


himself for an excursion with dog and gun: all 
that man can covet is there, save a lady to pre- 
side; his double-barrelled gun, his shooting 
gear, and his impatient dog, are to him as a 
wife; it is plain, that he could not have the en- 
joyment of all.—Calais Pier is crowded with 
impatient travellers, and the agitation of the 
sea seems to hold out a threat that storms await 
them on the passage.—Llyn Idwal, is a lake 
near Penryhn Castle, in the vicinity of Bangor; 
tradition says, that a Prince was murdered on 
its waters, since which, they have been fatal to 
all fowls of the air. This seems not exactly 
true, for, in this very beautiful and solemn 
painting, Robson has introduced a heron watch- 


Influenced by the noble example of royalty, the 
list of subscribers soon included the names of 
the more illustrious of our country ; and the tone 
and feeling thus given has continued to the pre- 
sent hour. 

Of the great musical establishments—the 
Opera, the Philharmonic, and the Antient Con- 
certs—the latter has the singular advantage of 
receiving the sanction and support of the epis- 
copal and wealthy clergy—many of whom are 
among the most ardent admirers of that Music, 
which, though wanting perhaps something of ex- 
ternal rites and pompous ceremonies for the full 


effect of its powers, yet cannot fail, even in the | 


concert-room, to awaken deep and religious 
feelings. 

We are of opinion that these Concerts have 
had a more extensive and beneficial influence 
than may at first be imagined; and possibly to 


noble and philanthropical Festivals, which are 
now held regularly in different parts of the king- 
dom, for charitable purposes. 

The once flourishing Vocal Concerts afforded 
the amateur the opportunity of hearing choral 


; music of modern masters—the novelty of which 


soon found its admirers; but since those Con- 
certs failed, the subscribers have taken refuge 


| at the Antient Concerts, where, however, the 


everlasting monotony of the pieces selected soon 
occasioned strange murmurings of discontentand 
treasonable whisperings—louder demonstrations 
of disapprobation not being considered deco- 
rous, The late respected and talented conduc- 





ma. 
tor, Mr.Greatorex, could not have been ignoran 
of this state of public feeling; but he was one 
of those least willing to yield anything to the 
spirit of the age, or to presume to influence the 
opinions of the noble directors, and exerthimself 
to obtain a partial repeal of those statutes which 
forbade the performance of any work not sanc- 
tioned by the venerable authority of our for- 
gotten grandfathers. At length, however, at the 
suggestion of the subscribers, or, what might be 
more influential still, a falling offin the subserip- 
tions, the directors have wisely relaxed, and the 
names of Mozart and Haydn are now permitted 
to adorn the Programme, and be associated with 
those of Handel, Leo, Purcell, Jomelli, Pergolesi, 
Gluck, Cimarosa, Pallestrina, Sarti, Corelli, &c, 

The sole management is vested in seven 
directors, viz., Their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Earls Derby, Fortescue, Cawdor, 
and Lord Burghersh. The Concerts take place 
every Wednesday, six weeks before and six after 
Easter. The subscription (eight guineas) en- 
titles the subscriber to be present at the re- 
hearsal, on the Monday preceding the Concert. 
The music to be performed is selected by one 
of the seven directors, who usually gives a dinner 
to his colleagues on the day of the concert, and 
to which the conductor has the honour of being 
invited. In the evening, the directors occupy 
a large space in front of the orchestra, devoted 
exclusively to their accommodation, and that of 
their friends. The aristocratic assumption of 
the whole management—the rigid observance 
of order and respect in the orchestra—the cour- 
teous, but formal dignity of the audience—have 
an imposing effect, which is also heightened by 
the spiritual and sublime grandeur of the music. 

On account of Ash-Wednesday, the first Con- 
cert of the present season was given on Thurs- 
day last. In musical as well as political matters, 
his Highness the Duke of Cumberland thinks 
that the “ancient system works best”; there- 
fore the Programme of the Concert, under his 
directorship, did not exhibit the “ dawn of that 
new light” which is promised. Miss Stephens, 
Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Mad. Puzzi; Messrs. 
Braham, Vaughan, Sale, Terrail, and H. Phillips, 
were the principal vocalists, and the perform- 
ance began with Callcott’s Funeral Monody, in 
compliment to the memory of the deceased con- 
ductor. ‘The choir is much stronger in fone, and 
the choruses were sung with point. The band 
always goes well, and is the best-disciplined 
orchestra in London. Of Mr. Knyvett, the con- 
ductor, more at a future time. 


The musical profession has just lost a worthy 
and talented member, in Mr. Eley, a man little 
known,except to his musical brethren. He retired 
from the situation of second violoncello player 
at the Opera, about ten years ago—but retained, 
until his death, a similar rank at the Philhar- 
monic and Antient Concerts. He _ publish- 
ed many useful exercises, studios, and trifling 
compositions, for various instruments—among 
the latter was the well-known ‘ Duke of York's 
March.’ He was a tolerable performer on 
several instruments, a thorough musician, and 
an honourable man. 

—— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Select Organ Pieces from the Sacred Works of 
Moxart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Hummel, Pal- 
lestrina, Carrissimi, Clari, Steffani, Leo, Du- 
ranie, Jomelli, Pergolesi, and other German and 
Italian Composers. Arranged by V. Novello, 
No. 18. J. A. Novello. 

Wuaratitle-page! The precocious youths of the 

Royal Academy of Music ought to feel indebted 

to Mr. Novello, for reminding them that such 

musicians once lived. It is seldom, indeed, that 
such a work dignifies the columns of our musical 
review; and our ordinary, and often wearisome 
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labour, grows graceful and honourable even in 
our own sight. These sacred compositions lift up 
the worldly spirit to the contemplation of those 


—— sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee. 


This number opens with a well-worked Fugue 
by Adams, on a subject from Mozart’s ‘ Die 
Entfuhrung aus dem Serail’: this is followed 
by a ‘Cum sancto spiritu,’ from Mozart’s 12th 
Mass—a majestic Fugue, treated with extraor- 
dinary skill, and an abundance of rich harmony 
and florid counterpoint. The effect of that splen- 
did pedal harmony, page 42, we have often felt 
at an Oratorio: it is a noble specimen of the re- 
sources of science within the power of a Mozart! 
A biographical notice of Adams, our talented 
English organist, written by Mr. Novello, is 
added, and it is equally honourable to beth par- 
ties. To all admirers of music as a science and 
an art,we recommend Mr. Novello’s ‘ Selections,’ 
wherein are exhibited the flowing melodies of 
genius and the skill of learned contrapuntists. 
The Favourite Shawl Dance, from Auber’s ‘La 

Bayadere,’ as a Rondo. By H. Herz. 

La Gaité. A brilliant Rondo. By Moscheles. 

Chappell & Co, 

As a pianoforte writer, adapter, arranger, or 
deranger, Herz is the most popular of the day, 
and no other ever pocketed lucre with such easy 
grace as Mein Herr. Sixty pounds have been 
given him for a set of quadrilles @ quatre mains! 
In an inverse ratio, as the character of the music 
is high, so the pay is low; and Herz, being a re- 
puted-talented-parsimonious-Deutsche, prefers 
siller and light labour to empty fame and empty 
pockets. The above bagatelle is not so difficult 
as many by the same author; it requires a finger 
“leggiero assai,” is showy, and suited to the 
taste of young ladies wishing to exhibit a mo- 
derate talent on the pianoforte.~-The rondo of 
Moscheles is an original composition of greater 
labour, the subject of which is not one of his 
happiest melodies for the expression of la 


gaité—it is, like many of the quaint produc- 


tions of this learned theorist, wanting in that 
sprightliness which the title promises. In com- 
positions of a higher order, the resources of this 
clever musician are more advantageously deve- 
loped. ‘La Gaité,’ to a pupil somewhat ad- 
vanced, will be found more serviceable as a les- 
son, than captivating as a composition. 
Soft and bright the gems of night. H. Smart. 
Ellen Tree. G. Linley. 
Number One. A Ballad, written by Thomas 
Hood. The Music composed by Blewitt. 
Ditto. Ditto. Sola. Chappell. 


Tue first of these three ballads is extremely 
pretty, with a pleasing variety of harmony well 
put together: it is adapted for voices of ordi- 
nary compass, and will doubtlessly be a general 
favourite. 

Mr. Linley’s ballad is too personal to become 
popular: it would indeed be rather awkward for 
aswain to declare in the presence of his love, 
“Oh! my heart, my heart’s with charming I Ellen 
Tree!” If Mr. Linley has really expressed his 
own sentiments, we supplicaie ‘The Youthful 
Queen’ to take pity on him “ and accept his 
gems and gold.” The music is trés ordinaire. 

We have, it appears, two Number One’s. It 
was the popularity of the words that suggested 
the idea of setting them to music, and the good 
word of a critic would be thrown away upon 
them now. The music is of course a se condary 
consideration, and should be written for the 
general compass of all voices, and the simpler 
the better; for the latter reason we prefer Mr. 
Blewitt’s arrangement. 
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THEATRICALS 





No new battle has taken place between the 
rival houses, since our last report. Both have 
been reposing on the “mystic” laurels they 
have gathered. There has, however, been some 
smart puff-skirmishing—with paper-bullets in 
the bills. In the little affairs between those of 
Drury Lane and the English, we are sorry to 
report, the English to have suffered severely, 
although the bills have decidedly had the worst of 
it. Two shots have been fired from the Adelphi, 
and both, we believe with effect. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
On Monday last, a new domestic drama in 
three acts, called ‘ Forgery ; or, the Reading of the 
Will,’ was produced here. Press of other matter 


drives us intoa corner, and we have no space to | 


say more than that, following the example of 
‘The Brigand,’ ‘The Rent Day,’. &c.; one of 


its attractions consists in clever realizations of | 


well-known pictures—that it has a good story, 
and some powerful situations, well relieved by the 
broad comicalities of Mr. Reeve and Mr. Buck- 
stone—that the acting on all hands was excel- 
lent, and that the piece wanted nothing but cur- 
tailing, which it has since had. At its conclu- 
sion, Mr. Buckstone was trotted out to receive 
the well-meant but senseless clamour of certain 
weak individuals who mistook themselves for 
his friends. We trust this fire will be smothered 
where it broke out. Sensitive persons of talent 
have already plenty to induce them not to write 
for the stage, if they can avoid it; and it would 
be rather too much, if, in addition to the exist- 
ing annoyances and the mire of insult, through 
which their feelings too frequently have to be 
previously dragged, they should find that one 
of the rewards of success is being every night 
“eft till called for’? by the Galleries. 


Last night, Mr. Yates, who seems to have dis- 
covered, that time is money, and to have wisely 
resolved not to lose either, and who, at all events, 
thinks Lent money better than money lent, com- 
menced giving an entertainment, which he pro- 
poses repeating on the ensuing Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Part of the dialogue is old, and 
and that which is not old, strange to 
new. The introduction of “ tableaux 
vivants,” (encore des tableaux!) formed a pleas- 
ing variety to this sort of entertainment. 
The house was well attended, and Mr. Yates’s 
exertions were rewarded by great applause. 

After asserting the above with the usual 
gravity, perhaps our readers will hardly believe 
that we were not present, and know nothing 
about it. Nay, more, at the time this article 
is being read, Mr. Yates may, for all we know 
to the contrary, have been taken ill, and 
not have appeared at all. Well, what of that? 
If he acted, we will venture fourpence (the 
price of an Atheneum), that our remarks 
have been verified; and if not, we are only 
in the ridiculous situation in which we have 
more than once seen The ,» The 
—_—-, and The ——, all papersremark- 
able for veracity in their /ines. Indeed, it was 
only on Thursday last, that a morning paper 
made mention of Madame Puzzi's appearance 
at the Antient Concert, which Concert did not 
take place until many hours after we had read 
the criticism ; and last week one of the weekly 
minors condemned a new piece at the Queen’s 
Theatre, which was not performed until three 
days after the condemmatory criticism was pub- 
lished. 
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MISCELLANEA 

General Wolfe-—Sir,—Having seen in a late 
number of the Atheneum mention made of the 
late General Wolfe, the following circumstances 
may not be unwelcome. ‘The General was well 
known to my mother when quartered at Win- 
chester, he was a favourite and dancing partner 
of hers, a good dancer, and very fond of that 
amusement; he was well made, and most par- 
ticularly upright in his carriage, so much so, 
that it was said of him, that, when dressed, he 
never saw his shoe buckles; his hair was red, 
curled so much in the neck, that he was obliged 
to drill it into a queu, or what is vulgarly called 
a pig-tail, by the means of a bit of whalebone. 
He was much beloved by his men, and affable to 
a degree with them; he was also on very com- 
pi anionable terms with his brother officers, and 
sung a good song, witness that one of his own 
* How stands the glass around?’ and 
another called ‘The Men of Kent,’ of which 
county he was; and was very proud of calling 
himse lf “a man of Kent’—not a “ Kentish 
man.” Yours, &c. 

A volume of poems, entitled ‘ Poesies,’ by 
Hyppolite ‘Tampucci—a French “ uneducated 
poet”—has just appeared at Paris, and is spoken 
of with commendation. 

Soup extraordinary.—Over the mantle-piece 
at the Guildhall Coffee House in King Street, 
Cheapside, is to be seen, in a large gilt frame, 
a portrait of his present Majesty, surrounded by 
a very elaborate copper- plate inscription, ex- 
pressive of the gratitude of the English nation 
toa patriotic and reforming sovereign; by the 
side of it hangs a placard, on which i is written 
(by the tavern-keeper of course),—“ 4 plate of 
this Engraving only Ten shillings.” 

It is really cheering to observe the French, 
amidst all their political and financial embar- 
rassments, preserving and zealously fostering 
the national taste for the Fine and Useful Arts. 
Even at such a period as the present, when the 
public expenditure has risen from forty to sixty 
millions, and the Chamber of Deputies contest 
every stage in ministerial extravagance inch by 
inch, they pass such votes as the following, 
almost nemine dissentiente— 


composing, 


For the completion of the Paris genie a 7,000 
Ordinary Public W — ° 12,000 
Completing Public Edifices . ° ° sy 000 
New and Special Works . - « 31,000 
The New Chamber of Deputies 8 (this year's 

labours) 24,000 

Literary and Scientific institutions . 61,000 

Establishments connected with the Fine Arts 15,200 
The Encouragement of Public Skill and In- 

dustry . 16,000 

These items concern the French capital alone, 


and are independent of the votes for the pro- 
vinces and government buildings. 

Natural History of New Zealand.—The Or- 
nithology of New Zealand is limited; but spe- 
cimens even of those known are rare in our 
public collections. There is a large species of 
parrot, the Psittacus meridionalis of Gmellin, 
the southern brown parrot of Latham, speci- 
mens of which are in the British Museum; I 
have also seen (but rarely), at the Bay of Islands, 
a green species of parrot; also an Alcedo sp., 
named by the natives, from its note, the Hotera- 
tera, the Poé bird or Tui-tui, the Pot honey- 
eater of Latham, Mcliphaga cincinnata, Temn. 
A large brown-coloured pigeon, named Kukupa 
by the natives, and several other birds of beau- 
tiful plumage.—The fish consist principally of 
the Snapper (a kind of bream) several flat fish, 
and occasionally the John Dory; that beau- 
tiful fish the Flying Gurnard was also captured ; 
it is the Trigla Kumou of Cuvier’s recent work 
on fishes, the Kumu-kumu of the natives, and 
has large olive-green pectoral fins, with a narrow 
band at the edges, of a light blue colour, and an 
irregular black spot at the inner part (which is 
sometimes deficient), and a few bluish white 
spots are scattered over other parts of the fin ; 
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the colour of the upper punt of the Ssh isa bright 
red, underneath, a silvery white; it is found 
more nonly in coves, har! 
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obse rved 
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from the 
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resemblance of thor ! 
lve of the back; the word tua-tara siguie 
thorn or pre 
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fying r-back (tua, back; tara, a 
thorn, spine or prong); the animal was, abov 
of areddish yellow, and ! i 
colour.— Among 








ndern 
the minerals they havea beau- 
tiful ereen jasper stone, which is hi rhly valued. 
From the pieces that I have seen cut into various 
forms, and used for the mari, axes, Xe. they 
must be found of large size; how they are i : 
bedded in the earth, or in what particular atrs ita, 
1 could not ascertain ; some pieces are of adark, 
and others of a light colour, the latter are most 
esteemed by the natives. —Benneti’s MS. Jou 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. : s - 
W.xMon. | Max. Ming] Noone | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 1 44 33 ~ 20.10 Cloudy. 
Fr 2 50 35 
Sat. 3) 46 35 
Sun. 4) 52 35 





Mon. 5) 53° 31 
Tues. 6/43 3 
Wed. 7] 49 3¢ 


Rain, P.M. 
Showers. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cwnulustratus, Cirrostratus. 

Nights and Mornings fair, till towards the end of 
week. 

Mean temperature of the weck, if 
day on Wednesday, 3h. 22m. 


Increase of 


a RRR gE REET 

NOVELTLES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

Forthcoming.—The Girl’s Own Book, by Mrs. Child. 
Reprinted from the American Edition, with Notes and 
Additions by a Lady, and illustrative wood-cuts, 

Pilial Solicitude ; a mezz tint by S. Angell, from a 
painting by Lescot. 

No. l. of a New Musical Periodical, entitled The 
\polloniad, will be published on the Ist of April. 

The Western Gar! a Collection of Original M 
Iodies, composed and arranged for the Pianoforte, by 
the leading Professors of the West of Scotland. ‘The 
words by the author of The Chameleon. 

Flowers of Fable, culled from the works of Epictetus, 
Croxall, Dodsley, Gay, Cowper, Pope, Moore, Merrick, 
Denis, and fapne r; with Original ‘Translations from 
La Fontaine, Krasicki, Herder, Gellert, Pignotti, Les- 
sing, and others: the whole selected for the iustruction 
of youth, and pruned of all objectionable matter; em 
bellished with i50 Engravings on Wood, 

Memoirs of William Sampson, an Irish Exile,written 
by himself. 

The Juvenile Philosopher. By T. Keyworth. 

Church Pee through all Ages, from the first pro- 
mise of a Saviour to the yee , by T. Timpson. 

Just published.—Sharon Turner's Sacred U.story, 
Svo. l4s.—Haynes on Christian Faith, l2mo. 3s.— 
Marshall's Naval Biography, Vol. 3. Part Il. Svo. 15s 
— Lewis on the Use and Abuse of Political Terms, Svo. 
0s.— Davies on the Ordinances of Religion, &c. 7». tid. 
— Hints to Grown Sportsmen, 12mo, 2s.—Plunt’s Lee- 
tures on St. Paul, Part I. l2mo. 5s. 6d.—Reports of 
the Commissioners on the Ecclesiastical Courts, lL2mo 
5s. 6d.—Fox’s History of Godmanchester, 1d. 18.3 1. p. 
1/. Lis. 6¢.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, trauslated from 
the French, with notes by Mr. M‘Murtrie, 4 vols. Svo. 
32. 128,—W illiams’s Art and Science \nticipated, ISmo,. 
1s. 6¢.—Colton’s History and Character of American 
Revivals, l2mo. 5s.— Rickards’ ia, Vol. I. lis. Gd; 
Vol. HI. 12. ts.; ms on ‘l'ytler’s 
Elements of History, svo. \fMlicted 
Man’s Companion, I&mo. 2s. 6d.—Tenvemann’s Ma 
nual of Philosophy, translated by Johnson, Svo A 
—Hind’s Examples in the Differential Calculus, Svo. 
Ss.—Lyon’s Analysis of the Seven Parts of ~~ ech, 
1l2mo. 3s.—Fenton’s Child’s First Latin Book, l2mo. 
2s. vesey’s Life of Tillotson, 32mo. 2s. td.— Bryant’s 
Poems, edited by Washington Irving, sm. Svo. 9s.— 
Meadows’s French and English Pronouncing Di 
ary, ISmo. 7s.—Collins’s Emigrant’s Guide to Ame 
Ismo. 298. 2 
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The announcement requested by one of ** Albion's 
suffering sons’? would, we are sure, be useless, and 
might subject all parties to ridicule 
‘Thanks to X.—F.J.—E. F. Subscriber. 
‘The press of New Works has nanan us to allow 
more space than usual to our Reviews. 
* fhe Montuty Part for Jaxvary’ ‘now re- 
printing) will be ready for delivery on Saturday next. 
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This day is published, h andsome ly printed, 
price 4/. in bds. a new edition, with A 


THE OLD and NEW TES 


ranged in Historical and Chre 93 — Order, in such 

Manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. vay be read as one 

connected History, in the very Words ¢ if the Auiheviood Tranusia- 

tion, With copious Notes and Indexes. 
y the Rev. GEORGI TOWNSEND, M.A. 

Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton, 


Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington, St. 
and Waterioo-place, Pall Mail. 
#4* The Oldand New Testament may be purchased separately, 
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PPE MEMBER; an Autobiography. Dedi- 
3 cated to William Holmes, Esq. M.P. 

By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
snother specimen of Mr, Galt’s dry humour 
—Literary Gazette. We wish Mr, 
ut write imaginary autobiographies,” — 





“We have here 
and shrewd observation 
Galt woul 












Ithenen s is a very clever Work, and deserves to be 
read.” The re is isly and quiet humour throug h- 
out the i A clever little boo — New 
Monthl uit the sigs cata ils. 


ues Fraser, 215, Regent street. 
Speedily will be published, in one volume, uniform with the 
ibove, and by the same Author. 
The Reformer; an Autobiography. Dedi- 
cated to Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
** A foe to tyrants, aud my country’s friend, 
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No. IL. price 2s. for MARCH, 1822, contains: 
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é hoes NEW MON rHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited E. L. BULWER, Esq. 

The SEC OND I DITION of the Finst Numeer for 1832 of 
this popular Periodical is now ready for delivery ; and those who 
desire to avail themselves of the favourable opportunity for com- 
mencing the work with the new year, are therefore requested to 
send their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers or 
Newosvenders, 











Opinions of the Public Press. 
** This periodical is decidedly imy reved under the new super: 
intendence of Mr. BE. L. Bulwer.”— Dublin Observer 
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ofy * from grave to gay,’ every article bea x the impress 

of superior, an n of very unusual ability.” — Derby Mercer 
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best possible “uarantee of continued and sustained excellence.” 
—Edinburgh Observer. 
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pase Ang viogical Society ; The Works of Dr. Johnson, and Boswell’s | prevalent during the Sammer and Autumn. 

“A work of dnt-ral , pre cht » ae to which it Life of Jehuson, will be re-issued, in coutinuation of Hume and and 4s. ¢ 

relates, and which must henrata ih t is plaee ia i tiie y | Smollett. , DIXON? S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS—As amild and 

of every student in Geology.” — Phil. Mae. snd tonne of Phi | William Pickering, 57, Chancery-lane, London. | effectual remedy in those affections which have their origin in a 

losophy. ‘ ——— - morbid act of the Liver and Biliary Orgons; namely, tndi 

* Excellently well adapted to win on the reader to become sme re . : ° gestion, Loss of Appetite, Head-Ache, Platuten e, Heartburn 

student it caabne elon Seamtaltion af ieneanle ige a pl nat s tes j 7 YD. WOLMES, Civil Engineer, hegs toin- | Constipation, Xe. these Pills (a hie hdor in mercury in 

Atheneum. | © form the Public in general, that his I vements in any shape) have met wit ( eral approva Ul nN any other 

Printed for Treuttel and Co, 30, Soho-square. } the HOT WATER APP ARATA Stor WARMING CHURCHES. medicine. In Boxes, at Od. s. Gd., Bis., aud 225, 
\ \G-1l¢ ; Usts ‘ s id othe ™.: 

RS PaaS ; “ot LAINGHOUSES, HUE SOUSES, FACTORING, Ape SNer | GREGORY" S STOMACHIC. POWDER. —This 

| dings, are now pertected, and ready to be erected in any Prot 
In 1 vol. 6vo. price 16s } part of the Kingdom ou the shortest n¢ Composition was a favourite remedy of t . late % t sor On 
1 . ’ , parr 1. a comeund > Machen is ections e Stomach (such as In- 

SULLO SPIRITO ANTI-PAPALE CHE | ‘en! operation at the Factory, ee.) aud t f the Bowels, 

tJ) PRODUSSE LA RIFORMA, © sulia Segreta Induenza ci? | Sop, Eaten-sauare, Pimbeos at ‘ paired state of Mis necessary 

Esercito neila Letteraiura d’Eeropa, © Speciaimes hiatia, . ache aoa F | f - Its eilects deca na 

ne R la Molt ’ wash t Mr usbetlom’s Surgery, | : 

come Risutta da ol suol Classict, Mussime da Daute, Ie well ly . ther places in Town and Cou trv. tiv 1 el tis particularly serviceable to Gouty 

; | ' pt < may be taken Without any restraint, 
id GABLIELT ROSSETTI, PR $ . na faa | as ities, at 2s. and 3s. 
¢ Letieratu diana nel Coll » del Re CURL OF ¢ cane RUS, | ‘Dp 
wap wants . - | hones 1. Strand | AMI S’S - 1 E R POW DER—Is universally ap- 
. ) Spey wed by t vn and the Public, and isadministered with 

Published by Trenttel and Co. 30, Soho-square ; and to be had | Mi and STEAM br sc pal Alpi epg Si watch aig macpletigy e winigy Ss 

of ali the Foreiga Boo t to he «ony sate ! risy, Sore roats, Rheumatism, &e. When given in’ Colds 

——————_——__ - --—_--— -— of the CHOL etter grace ] Catarrhs, Se. it is generally found to cheek their progress, o1 

" iths have beer Samiine ud shorte wir dur ’ » Packets, at 2s. Od. and 24s bse 

This day is published, price les. 6d. prints; 21s. proofs; and ve 8 Ay oe ela an | ne yg t ~ ; . ets, at 25. an + Observe 

31s. 6d. prools before letters, Part IL. of he said in their fa Tovey agi cestesats wi 7 
MHE GALLER f the SOCIET f BUTLER’S STOMACHIC AND DIGESTIVE 
4 ' ait of the SOCIETY of ul applied in the quarter of a | ‘ \ 

I PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS; containing | gulating the beat toanytemperatere, | CANDY—OF which the principal ingredients are Yerkes Ete 
. 2 : z na m } with which may be had, the whole barb, Ginger, an Antacid and Carminatives, in such prog 8 
he Batchelor; painted by G. I’. Lewis, en- an attack of this horrible disease— | as render ita pleasant Aromatic Stowachic aud powerful Diges 

graved by J. H. Robinson. | t water, and last though not least, the tive. Tt will be found _ st serviceable in those cn us ori- 
‘ . 1 | | bed-clothes without removing or gin gin an impaired Digestion; and also an agreeable yeatie 

Calais Pier ; painted by 1). Cox, engraved by | vering the patient, Which in many cases is instant death, | Aperient for Children. In Boxes, 2s. and 4s, 6d, 
W. J. Cooke. ; eiteTs are requreied tobe post paid; these contaiuing s0- TOWERS’S CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAM 
Llyn ldwal; painted by G. I. Robson, en- | oes strictly Aitended to, on dei PHOR.—This elegant preparation of pure Camphor unites in- 
| q , NES, Paicutee of the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT stantly with water, thus affording the means of making use of it 





graved by W. R. Smith, 
Charles Tilt, Fivet-street; Colnaghi, Pall Mall; and Arch, 


ia ae ps 


KITCHENS, is 1 Dranght ot any required strength, or as a wash or lotion. If, 

: = then, Camp! sidered as essential, i not a specific, in cer- 
RKERS PATENT FOUNTAIN | tan cacs agente any beat he ae 
rT ES 


DRAWING ROOMS, value of a preparation which will enable the practitioner or pri 








\MPs NNER TAB ! 
Just published, price lis. =. _ a woe : < ine cha apa na Byes eal vate individual to administer it internally or externally, ina form 
: . p T ‘ Wisp Serre ee ee eee ee ee ee miles eac! where st energy, and without a moment's 
HE SEVEN APOCALYPTIC } Exiract from the Report) f the Royal Institute of France on the loss of Od., 4s. Gd., and Is. 





CHURCHES, or a Description of the Present State of 
Sardes, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Philadelphia, Laodicea, 


seein don te clephictt HENDERSON'S. STOMACHIC VEGETABLE 


narkable for its simplic truction 





7 















and Ephesus: those eatliest oe Mivst Conspicuous Seats of the for its clean ss—for its being easily trimt 10 pre FLING unprecedented demand for thism » aud the 
Cliristian Religion in Asia Mi caution but what every servant can take; and t which it flattering arcounts daily received from all quarters of the em- 
by CHARLES MACFARLANE, distributes unites all the quatities which ¢ we desired, and | pire, as to the beneficial efieets experienced from its use in all 
Author of ¢ Constantinople in 1828,” * The Armenians,’ Xe, equals the results of the best mechanical Lamps.” | cases of Derangement of the Digestive Organs, are the strongest 
With 4 Map by Engleman, and Eight Etchings from Views of the i rr | proofs which could be given of ite efheacy in every variety of 
Places taken on the spot by Thomas Kaox. » nuttinng of (Signed) 2 Gay-LUSSAC. Stomach Complaint. Jn Half-pint Bottlesa nd Pints, 4s. 6d 





“This we look upon asa very elegant and valuable littl 27th Sept. 1850. Usavanr. BUTLER’S PLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA., 





















V se sketches with tl vweucil ae en shoule ? ee } ie tas the % ¢ - “ . 
haope “poring t peu r 'y ish ae ne { 1, l-place: 26, ¢ shill; and at the Manu | RILLA—For mak ry cn ch santy age Alig ee i 
read by all who desire a more intimate acqualatance Wh | the Barracks, Kegent’s Park ; 69, Ficet-street ; and superior manner, instantly and economically. Itis used as an 
places Which willever be r to the iceiings of rue Christ sirect oe 3 ee eae nor en AA ate Php 
Bye ager B. They are not more costly than other I s, and they wn ‘ — tad ) pe. cae eee j 
t { ., na My ed | ob . ’ | cutane sb ses, and as a remedy te correct the improper use 
this work is written in Mr. M vefarlane’s ust | vividly-de- burn well the common oils, Which cost about ball t @ price Of | ofmercury. in} ites, at 4s. Od., $2. Gd. and Sus pro} 
Scriptive style, tinged with that deg of plaintiveness that so Suermaceti | : : . 
mournful a subject as the present depressed state of the Seven | OE | DALBY’S CARMIN VIVE For preventing and 
Churches in Asia naturally tispires. The Plates that iliustrate | 7 . Bt S , | ving ae « wiers of tl va and Bowels, such as 
the text are etched in a very pleasing manner,” IM Pe TO THE FASHIONABLE ECONOMIST! | Gris P Senvuiele " Flatule ey, Acidity, Looseness of the 
Pablished by Edward Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square bi PCLOTHI! _—Gentlemen having | Bowels, and aressing ovenptoms whict tiend the period of 
id wiity of Left-off Wearing Apparel, ar ost respect> Fee ties, atis. Gd, Observe * BUTLER’ on the Go- 
' . fusiy rmed Ulat the same are purchased for Cash, the utmost | ver t vps 
Just published, illustrated = Five « oured Mia vala s viven; or New Clothes will, if desired, be 1 ei | CUING’S WORM LOZENGES. The extraor 
4 COMPLETE COU RSE of ANC LENT Exeha , ae _— ty, a istrict a t tos EN ye ey of these Lozenges in cases of Worms, well as 
Fs sof the Day. yee lly or by letter, to STEVI ‘ . i “ 5 sineee . oieemaiaa> satnainn 
A HISTORY ; exhibiting 2 Sum a aay \ ) el once , it t s the Bowels, very vt re 
yerees, He Seale ' PEAR a 325 Lamb's Cauda SO ae tary t a phys s re ed, is so universally known, and has 
poMerse | Court and Fancy Dresser, and Plain Clothes ever ption. | pe “toner? bere tentang oat pe ' 
coloured Maps ~ ae : H ’ : he We i “se | 508 yy th t is ubnecessar here toe ¢ on their peculiar 
By J. ROBIN eit tad Ghie 0 : ~ sees Advertiser's | Vittles. In Boxes, at 29. 9d., 58. 6d., 116. and 225, 
* Grammar of History,’ Kc. Kc. trad eXions ar 1 throughent 1 ( 4, BUPLEWS IMPROVED ‘DAL PY S ELIXIR.— 
Jol.n Souter, School Library, 73, 5t. Paul’s Churchyard, ; \ sat 1 stant i 1; he can, therefore This preparation with the f j will be found 
Of whom may be had, j treat mr ‘ ses uy t test Libe s kerme a de a nue perior to any er. | fatt-pint Be ties, at 2s. Od. 
4 — Te a ] | \.[. Books in all La yes Will als e purel 1, in large - : - : P 1 se 
A New Series of Historical and Geographical | or San. for Cash, or on a principle of mutual ac ld by Messrs. Burter, Chemists, Cheaps orner of St. 
Catechisms of various Countries, both Ancient and Modern, By commodatior lemen waited upon five m jes ft mu London. iul’s; Sachvilie-strect, Dublin; and Princes natn linburgh; 
the Rev. O. Irving, LL.D. F.A.S. Sc. Price 9d. each. j *,* 22, Lamb's Couduit-street. and by their Agent in the Country. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











PLEADING 

' Mr. WM. THEOBALD, of the Inner Temple, will, at Mr. 
Amos’s request, deliver Eight Lectures on this subject, com- 
mencing on Monday the t2th of March, and continued on each 
succee: ry, Thursday and Monday, at haif-past 6 o'clock. Fee, £1. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE,—Dr. Hausmann 
will commence a Course of Instrue tion in the German Language 
on Tuesday the ‘oth inst. at 6 o’clock ; and continue it on every 
subsequent Friday and Tuesday, until the 25th of May. Fee, £1. 

Council Room, March 5, 1832, 


l NIV ERSITY OF LONDON, SPECIAL 









THOMAS COATES. 





MR. HAMILTON’S PICTURES. 
M* EDWARD FOSTER re spectfully ac- 


quaints the Nobility and Connoisseurs that the splendid 
GALLERY of PICTURES, removed from ee id House, 
Norwood, Surrey, will be on View at the GALLERY, 54, P ALL 
MALL, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. ne xt, “The Sale 
will take place on Thursday the 15th, and two following days, at 
One precisely each day. 





Published this day, dedicated, with permission, to the Right 


on. Lady Grantham, 
TTILA, 


a ‘Tragedy; and other Poems. 
Post Bv0. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; W. 
Dublin; and. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


F. Wakeman, 








Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d, sewed, 
HE DOCTRINE of GREEK PROSODY. 
Translated from the German of FRANZ PASSOW, 
Eton: Printed by EF. iiliams; and sold at the Eton Ware- 
Rowse, No. 10, Red Lion-c court, Fieet-street, Leadon. 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, with Portraits, 5s. 
TO. XXVII. of The FAMILY LIBR anes 
ne rz LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, Vol. 
John Murray, Albemarle ‘street. 








This day is published, with Nine coloured Rogrering 8, d4to. of 
new and rare Plants, price 10s. od. 
‘ 
TPHE BOTANICAL MISCELL ANY, 
No, VI., which completes the Second oe of that nike, 
(By My otessor HOOKER, of Glasgo 
A few Copies of Nos. I. and 1. with coloured 
Plates, price 15s. each. 
Johu Murray, 






Albemarle: street. 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE’S TRAGEDY. 

On Ne March the 15th, will be published, in svo. 
fi RA IS THE FIRST. 
An gg al Drama. 

By FRANCES NN KEMBLE, 

John Murray, Aibe marle-street, 





On Saturday, March 17, will be published, 
HE SECOND PART of FINDEN'S 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of LORD BYRON’S 
WORKS 
*,* The appearance of this Part has been unavoidably post- 
pone ed, from the time necessarily oceupied in printing the large 
number required previous to publication, Such arrangements, 
however, have now been made as will ensure the re ir ap- 
pearance € of the future Parts. Those persous who have been 
disappointed in procuring Proor Copies of Pant L., are respect- 
fuily informed that the Plates are re-engraved, and a larther sup- 
ply is now ready. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. Sold also by Charles Tilt, 
Fleet-street. 














Price 4s. bound, dedicated, by permission, to Lady Sandford, 

P[HE MOTHER'S BOOK. By Mrs. Cus. 
; Second Edition. 

44¢ The highest encomiums have been passed on this work by 
the public press; and the rapid sale of a large edition within a 
month is proof of the favourable manner ‘ is Child’s Book’ 
has been received. 

Richard Griffin and Co. Glasgow; Thomas Tegg, London; and 
Stillies Brothers, Edinburgh, 


This day is published, 

. rT ’ -f 
Garun BY EVENING. 
By the Author of ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 

Iu one vol, 8v0. price 10s. 6 
“* That day was the preparation, aud the Sabbath dre won.” 


London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Of whom may be had, 
1.— The fitth edition of 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. In 
Sections. 8vo. & 

** A very able disquisition. ”— Blackwood’s Mag. 

“ We refer our readers to the two very able sections on © En- 
thusiasm of Prophetical Interpretation,’ and on * Enthusiastic 
Abuses ofa particular Provideuce. burgh Review, No.C 
Pp. 293. 





Ten 








I11.—Also, by the same Author, 
New Model of Christian Missions, to Popish, 


Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained in Four Letters to a 
riend, 80. 3s. 








TR ARL GREY, LORD KENYON (late), 

an? ADMIRAL LORD GARDNER: Portraits and Me- 

moirs of these distinguished Individuals are given in the last 
Number of the National Portrait Gallery. 

FORTRATTS and MEMOIRS of LORD HOLLAND, WILSON 
CROKER, &e. will appear in the forthcoming Number, March 
Sist, No. 36. 
Imperial svo. India proofs, 5s.; prints, 3s. 6d. 

Volume the Third, containing Thirty-six Portraits, will appear 
on the 2nd of April 

Prospectusses of the Work may be obtained of any respectable 
Book and Printseiler in the United Kingdom. 

London: Fisher, Son, _ ies 0+; Simpkio and Marshall; 


Whit- 
taker and Co, ; and c, 





In 18mo. a new and enlarged edition, price 6s. bound and 
ed, 


letter 
OYLE’S GAMES. 


and Corrected, 
By 


Improved, Revised, 
CHARLES JONES, Esq. 

London: Printed hee Whittaker and Co, ; Longmen and Co.; 
Jaldwin and Cradock; J. Richardson; R ivingtons ; J. Dane an: 
Hamiiton and Co,; R.S ley; Simpkin and Co.; W. Mason . 
J. Hearne; T. Bumpus 5 and Poole and Edwards. 





This d ay is 5 published 
E INTS toa CLERGYMAN’S WIFE; or, 
Female Parochial Duties practically illustrated. In 1 vol. 
l2mo, price 44 
** She hath done what she could.” 
Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
OF whom may be had 
Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of 
Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, Compiled from Authentic 
Sources, chie ny i in French and German. 3rd edit. with a Portrait 
and Vignette. In duodecimo. Price 7s. 

** No man has left behind him a more remarkable example in 
his station than Oberlin.”—* But it is more especially to th 
Clergy that these Memoirs hold forth a beautiful example. They 7 
see in them what Oberlin effected under greater difficulties than 
any they can meet with in Great Britain—as great, perhaps, as 
could be found anywhere in lreland.”’ —Quarterly Review, 
No. LXXXVIIL. 


LONDON IN MINIATURE, 

TO PERSONS RESIDENT IN THE COUNTRY, AND ALSO 

rO THE INHABITANTS OF LONDON. 

Now ready, price only 4s. 6d¢., elegantly bound, gilt edges, 
(being cheaper, by one-half, than any illustrated Picture of 
London ever published, ) 

j "IDD'S GUIDE to the “LIONS” of 

LONDON ; or, the Stranger’s Pocket Directory to all the 

Public Amusements, Exhibitions, Xe. in’ London and its Eu- 

Virons; with a beautiful Engraving of cach by G. W. Bonner. 
*** In this littl volume will be found an anthorized Guide 

(with Engravings) to that favourite place of resort, ** the Surrey 

Zoological Gardens.” 

REMARKS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. 

** We shall be very much mistaken if the whole edition of this 
elegant lithe Bijou be not consumed in the country alone.”— 

= es. 

*The wo ul cuts, which are numerous, are singularly chaste 
and accurate. aller. 

** This is a he utiful little Gem, containing in a small compass 
an account of every exhibition in or near Loudon, with a clever 
engraving of each, by Bonner. The binding os every 
thing of the sort we have hitherto seen, and has the eye avery 
For so elegant a litle matter, the price is sur- 
*"—Nutirist. 

** To the resident this elegant little volume will be most accept- 
able. To the straz nges it will be invaluable. The engravings 
are bey md all praise.’—Couwric 

‘fe might by ry vag propriately ‘be called ‘The Sti anger’s Vade- 
Mecum 

“Am SDE soe little * ge 
manner possible,”—Weekly 

William Kidd, 22s, Regent-street ; 
and sold by ail Booksellers 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * DARNLEY,’ &e 
Just published, by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington-street. 

I. 


In a Is. post 8vo. 
THE LIVES and EXPLOITS of CELE- 
BR ATED MILITARY COMMANDERS, 
By the Author of * De L’ mit * Phil 
** That Mr. James should 


Loudon: 












m of art,’ bound in the most tasteful 
Times. 


James Gilbert, 51, Pater- 
noster-row ; 














portraying the lives of illustrious military commanders 
surprising, for itis well kKnowu that martial achievements have 
long been his favourite study. But in this predilection 

ho means singular; for, be it remembered, that mo 

great dramatists, not excepting Shakspeare himself, have laid 
their most memorable scenes in the tented fie'd, and selected 
warriors for the heroes of their most celebrated tragedies.”— 


Morning Pa 





Il. 
Svo. with 
CAPTAIN TRANKL Ds. NARRATIVE 
of his VISIT to the Ma ors aaa tala tac 
ears 18 


* The facilities which the author enjoyed of mixing with the 


first society at St. Petersburgh, Moscow, aud S:ockholm, aflerded 
him an opportunity of describing the manners of high lite in 
these great northern capitals, which seldom falls to the jot of the 
traveller.”’—Morning Post. 

Ill. 


Second Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. 
ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA, 
By Ross Cox, Es 
** One of the mostinteresting publication ns that he ave lately issued 
from the press.”—Morning Herald 
** All lovers of tie wild and the 
volumes.’’—Sun, 





wonderful should read these 


3%. 
In 1 volume 8vo, with a View of the Winter Palace at St. 
sburgh, 
LETTERS FROM THE "NORTH OF EUROPE. 
By C. B. Elliot, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 
“The production of an intelligent gentieman who has seen 
much of the world, and which we read from first to last with 
the agreeable sensation that we are gathe rin ¢ the information of 
pretty extensive travel easily by our fireside.” —Lilerary Gazette, 
ve 
In 2 vols. 8vo. contaiain g yoo i hole fonr volames of the Paris 


dition, W » Port 
ME MOIRE aS DE. WADAME "JUNOT, 
Juchess of Abraute 
"We recommend these volumes to attention,” 
Review. 
* The early anecdotes of Napoleon are the best yet given to 
world, because the most intmate and familiar.’’—Literary 
Gazette. 





Quarterly 


Complete in 1 vol. small §vo. neatly bound, with Portrait, &c. 


price 6s. 

LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 

Forming the Fourteenth Volume of the NATIONAL LIBRARY, 








Just published, in demy 8vo. price 3s. 
EMOIR of the EARLY OPERATIONS 
of the BURMESE WAR. Illustrated by a Plan of the 
Neighbourhood of Rangoon 
B . LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
Formerly Naval “Aide-de -Camp to M. Pe General Sir Archibald 
Campbeil, G.C.B. 
Smith, Elder, ‘and Co. C ornhill. 











MEADOWS’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
Be a printed in 18mo, in ie arl type, price 7s. canvas bds,; 
7s. 6d. bound in r with full allowance to Teachers, 
NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH PkO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis of Nugent's, 
with many New Wordsingeneral use, In Two Parts. I. » Fre nch 
and Englist. 11. English and French. Exhibiting the Pronun- 
e in pure English sounds, “the Parts of 
Speech, Gender of French Nouns, re gular and irregular Conje- 
gations ot Verbs, and Accent of English Words. To which are 
pretixed, Principles of French Pronunciation, and an Abridged 
ee ‘ 
vy F. C. MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
gow: Printed at the University Press, for Thomas Tegg, 
eapside , London; and Richard Griffin and C palette 














€ R 
73, € 


HE QU ARTE RLY REVIEW, No. XCIII. 


is published this day. 
Its contents are: 
Domestic Manners of the America 

Il. On the Changes in the Organic W rorkd now in progress, 

It. Life and Writings of Hesiod. 

1V. Poetry by Mary Coiling, a servant. 

V. The Earl of Munster rand Captain Hall’s Military and 

Naval Recollections 

— On the Punishment of “Death in the Me *tropolis. 

VIE. English Fox-hunting— Melton Mowbray. 
VIEL. Miss Fanny Kemble’s Tragedy of Francis the First. 

1X. The Revolutions of 1640 and 1831, &c, Xe. 

Albemarle-street, Feb. 25. 

BURKE’S WORKS, COMPLETE, WITH ¢ RAL INDEX, 

This day is published, in 16 vols, 8vo. pri e 6l. 17s. in boards, 

HE WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE. 

Printed for J.G.and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

A tew copies may be had on royal paper, price 91. 12s. in 
boards; also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy and royal 
8vo. and 4to. to complete sets, 















Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d, sewed; or in 18mo, price 
2s. 6d. bound, ie 25th edition, with a Selection of Hymns for 
ap pe r occa : ieee " 

‘ELECT PORTIONS S of the NEW VER- 
is SION of PSALMS, for every Sunday throughout the Year, 
and the principal Festivals and Fasts; for the Use of Parish 
The words selected by the Rev. G. H. Drummond, 
the ave selected, adapted, and composed by Edward Miller, 
Mus. 

> shee = for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 

Matins and Vespers; with Hy mns and occa- 
sional devotional Pieces. By Jobn Jowring, F.L.S. 2nd edit. 
altered and enlarged. Demy Ismo. price 45, 6d. ; royal lsmo, 
6s. boards. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Just published, the 4th edition, with valuable Improvements, 

price 8s. balf-bound, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
LA BOOK-KEEPING, applicable to all kinds of Business; 
exemplitied in Five Sets of Books, of Ludividnal and Partnership 
Concerns; arranged by Single Entry, Double Entry in present 
Practice, and a new method of Double Entry by Single, which 
obtains the same Result by Two Entries, as the present Practice 
by Four: a comparison of these Methods, &c. &c. with E ngraved 
Forms of the various Accounts which occur in Business ; tor the 
Use of Schools and Counting- Houses 

By C. MORRISON, Accountant, Glasgow. . 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
Loudon; and Stirling and Kenny, Edinburgh, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, Co 
The Elements of Practical Arithmetic, sim- 


plified. 12mo. 3s. 








THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER IN FRENCH. 
Just published, in 32mo. price 4s, 

A LITURGIE, ou Formulaire des Prieres 
Vusage d’ E glise Anglicane 

id Cadell ; Baldwin and Co. ; 

3 ‘and F. leichaetins T. and T. Boosey; 
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